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away with those special privileges which 
now give some men unjust advantages 
over others, and to secure to all equal 
freedom to employ their labor or capital. 
It proposes to abolish the greatest and 
most injurious of monopolies, that of 
natural opportunities, by the adoption of a 
system of raising public revenues which 
will do away with the fines now levied 
on production, prevent the forestalling of 
land by non-users and give to the com- 
munity the values created by social 
growth and improvement. And it proposes 
to abolish those minor monopolies which 
have made the great modern inventions 
and discoveries @ means of Oppression and 
extortion, by an extension within ifs proper 
limits of the principles involved in the 


governmental carrying of mails and the 


municipal ownership of water works. 

Far reaching as are these proposals, 
they contemplate no violent change, no 
departure from the spirit of American in- 
stitutions, and their mere statement as 
made in the platform of the united labor 
party must convince every thoughtful 
man, who will candidly consider them, of 
their justice and expediency. 


The comments of the press throushout the 


‘country, which have become noticeably fair- 


er and more respectful, already begin to 
show in very marked manner the impres- 
sion made by the Syracuse convention, and 
the effect which has been produced by 
that quiet but rapid leavening of public 
opinion which has been going ou ever 
since the united labor party last year 


formulated the principles which rallied in - 


this city a support so unexpected by the 
politicians. The proceedings and platform 
of the Syracuse convention not only oppose 
clear statements and notorious facts to the 
misrepresentations which have been so 
generally made by the press, but they 
effectually dispose of the delusion which 
the managers and adherents of the old 
parties have so fondly cherished, that the 
men who voted the united labor ticket last 
fall, and the men who all over the country 
have been indorsing its platform, knew 
nothing and cared nothing for the prin- 
ciples they were avowing and supporting. 
Afunny instance of this delusion is given 
in the last number of Harper's Weekly, 


in an editorial article written, doubtiess, 
‘| before the meeting of the Syracuse conven- 


tion, which thus endeavors to make 
some provision of comfort against the 
enormous vote which the editor even then 
seemed to think might be given for the 
new party next November: - 

Support of the ticket nominated at Sera: 


-cuse would mean very much what the vote 


fer Henry George us mayor me: int. It was 
said, 20 expression 
T disstisfaction, but it was not an approval 
f ua definite. ‘poli CV. coe Mr. George's 
position is that of a man who pcints out. what 
he believes to be the remedy for increasing 
poverty and for a certain popular — dis- 
supporters. have no 
-eoncept jon of othe = nature and 
of) his remedy. | They follow 
him bee: ause he expresses sympat hy and pro- 
That, however, is not. the way 
in which parties ‘are developed. They are 


| produced by a common: avreement upou an 


uty from Heisbor 


“After a 


ng of ‘the sociulisti tic cl laimanis the 


ractically decided or 2 motion 
se by admitting both seis of 
half a vote 


iving them 
position was nupierae by 


oth, but was laeseig aohinosdd of 
nen awho deemed it unwise to press 
© issue. The compromise rejected, 
he ‘report excluding the socialistic con- 
testants was Wtonicd by a majority so 
cas that no division was called for, and 
at a subsequent stage of the pro- 
ceedings & question as to whether a 
member of the socialistic labor party 
could be a member of the united labor 
party was decided in the negative without 
2 dissenting voice. 


The emphatic decision of the convention 
as to the relations of the united labor party 
‘9 slate socialism brought to an end all 
iope that may have been entertained of 
giving to the declaration of principles a 
socialistic color. The platform, which was 
adopted with practical unanimity and with 
great enthusiasm, is in substance (and in 
essential points in Janzuage) a re-atfirma- 
tion of what is known as the Clarendon 
hall platform—the declaration adopted asa 
basis of political action by the convention 
of trades and labor associations held in this 
veity last year, on which the municipal 
campaign was fought, and which since that 
time has been largely indorsed and adopted 
by similar associations all over the union. 
“The Svracuse platform differs from the 
Clarendon hall platform only in the omis- 
Sion of what in the latter was purely local, 
“and in the addition of certain explanatory 
clauses, which distinctly draw the line be- 
‘ween the principles of the united labor 
arity and those of the socialistic labor 
varty, and specifically refute oft-repeated 
3nisrepresentations by which it has been 
sought to befog ihe issues raised by the 
united labor party and to arouse prejudice 
a against it. - This plain, straightforward 
: ‘declaration of. essential principles may be 


4 


“gummed up in lwo words—‘‘no dirgeaen se 


ginning 


object and upon the meaus to attain it. There 


4s no such eondition in what is called the 


Jabor party. Probably not. fifty persons in 
the weekly audience of the <Anti-poverty 
seeicty have any clearer idea than that they” 
wish to be more comfdrtable, and no com- 
prehension whatever of Mr. George's land 
theories or cf their practical application. 

To anyone who really knows the senti- 


“ments of the men who voted for me last 


November; to anyone who has attended a 
district meeting of the united labor party, 
ora single gathering of the Anti-poverty 


“society; or to anyone who knows what 


literature has been circulating among the 
masses, and what discussions have been 
going on among the active and thoughtful 
members of Jabor associations all over the 
country, this is to the last degree ludicrous. 
True man, public spirited citizen and influ- 
ential editor of a “journal of civilization,” 
though he is, George William Curtis knows 
as little of the movement of thought that 
has been going on among a great body of 
his fellow citizens for some time pust as 
though he had been dreaming away the 
months on the bosom of the Nile. He 
evidently knows of the men of whom he 
writes only through the editorials of the 
daily newspapers, and these he has failed 
to read between the lines. Yet the dela- 
sion under which he labors is, or has been, 
common to many intelligent aud ordi- 
narily well informed men. 


The action of the convention ought to 
dissipate this delusion. To say nothing of 
the constant hammering by the press Irom 
the outside, un energetic body of men 
within the labor party have, ever since the 
convention was called, been engaged in 
strenuously combating the theories which 
Mr. Curtis imagines are so liitle under- 
stood, urging against them notonly all the 
arguinents which the pro-poverty press 
deem so effective, bat adroitly appealing 
to prejudices and habits of thought which 
have great power among men who are con- 

scious of the injustice of present Social 
conditions without thoroughly realizing 
the relation which exists between the 
treatment of land and the grievances of 
labor. Yet the result of this fierce fire las 
been that at the cost of driving from their 
ranks a body of men who had in the be- 
furnished efficient support, the 
great majority of a convention thoroughly 
representative of the masses of the party 
refused to abate one jot or tittle of the 
theories or remedies which gentlemen like 
Mr. Curtis imagine they have no con- 
ception or comprehension of. 

The plain, simple truth is that the 


combination i 


theory of the cause and cure of poverty 
and all the evils that flow from it, which 
those who desire to belittle it constantly 
speak of as the “George theory,” and which 
they foolishly delude themselves into 
imagining owes its spread to the plausibility 
of afew men, is the theory of no single 
man or set of men, but is an individual 
perception of self-evident truths that is 
as clear to rapidly increasing thousands 
and thousands as is the perception that two 

and two make four. If McGlynn, George 
and McMackin had tried to impose upon 
the convention a platform essentially dif- 
ferent from that which was adopted they 
could no more have succeeded than they 

could have succeeded in persuading its 
members that two and two make five. 

If Mr. Curtis wili reflect a little he will 
see that this must be true. He will realize, 
if he considers the matter, that the first 
impulse is always to account for manifold 
effects by manifold causes, and that the trac- 
ing of diverse evils to asingle root, and the 
assignment for them of a simple remedy, 
presupposes some effort of thought. He 
will see that the first gropings of 
the labor movement in this country 
have been in accordance with this prin- 
ciple, and that iis earlier platforms have 
demanded nuinerous remedies for griev- 
ances as to which the thought. of work- 
ingmen had not progressed far enough to 
perceive the close relation. He will see 
that the state socialism which would cure 
the difficulty of finding employment by 
making the state the universal employer, 
and would remedy the injustice in 
the present distribution of wealth 
by imposing on the. state the = dis- 
tribution of all wealth, is in. reality 
but the concentration of superficial notions 
and vulgar fallacies- that ure | 
diffused and less connected form widely 
current ia what is deemed our best and 
most cultured society. Considering these 
things Mr. Curtis must perceive that the 
simple theory embodied in the united 
labor platform could only be adopted by 
a body of men who thoroughly understood 
and clearly grasped it. eee ie : 

This in truth is the fact. The Sy mouse 
platform was mude by a committee se- 
lected by the delegates of the various con- 


gressional districts from among their num-— 


ber. It represents not merely) the con- 


current opinions of the members of that 


large committee, but the wishes and in- 
structions of their constituents. It em- 
bodies ideas that have been of late growing 
with unprecedented rapidity, 
among the organized. 
couniry P but among all class eS. 


“hy. dia BI. Gea 


thereupon i oagede to answer 


smoothing the wa 
arch apostle of hig 
year, : : 3 


itself to him the other day at. Syracuse,” 
says the Trish World, - whose ‘editor, 
Patrick Ford, 
and most ardent supporter of Mr. 
Blaine, “but Mr. George « failed 
to’ breathe a word about free ade. 
ihe apostic ‘of the new party, it. was his 

faith that is in him bok dy-and without dis- 
guise. 
now silent!” ae 


to warn protectionists. that they mit Hist not 
be deceived thereby, since—- 


land values only, as the Syracuse platform 
has it, there is no roonv tora pr otective 
and Henry George thus conirives covertly to 
bring in his free trade plenk by the back docr 


front. It is not, therefore, so much as a 
negative victory for the protectionists, It 
cunnot be calied ev en a compromise. The 
advantage remains with the free trade prin- 
ciple; and the only comfort protectiunists can 
derive from it lies in the tactics of tho free 
traders who, in resorting to indirect methods, 
therein confess the weakness cof their cause.” 

The familiar fable of “The Miller, His 


nies and Mi. Blaine’s friends, but itis a 
little strange that both should, 
same omission, fall upon ime-> and. the plat 
form which they credit to me. : 


T should like to say 
platform, 


principles on which a great party has de- 
termined to stand. Couid J, 
have written the platform as I pleased, I 
certainly would not have declared in it 
either for protection or free trade, as he 
and the Evening Post understand the 
terms. For while I have never _hesi- 
tated to avow myself an out-and- 
out free trader, I have at the same time 
always declared that I considered any 
question of tariff as of trivial importance 
compared with the question of restoring to 
men their natural riguts to land, and. it 
would seem to me little short of treason to 
the greater principle to provoke any 
division in its support by thrusting for- 

ward the smaller principle. Strange ag it 
is, there are men, of whom Patrick 
Ford himself is an instance, who 
do see the injustice of our present treat- 
ment of Jand and yet continue to believe in 
protection as a remedy for evils which 
they elsewise acknow 


in more 


“not only: 
wor kmen of the 


“able to. form. 


losing! 
Jng that Br. Georg oe Has joined the. Blaine 
np? and that the Syracuse con- 
vention bad no: higher object than that-of. 

the election of the 
1: De ene next 


“A: very idpereit: occasion pres sonied: - 
is. the. personal friend | 


As_ 
_ofiice, one would suppose, to proclaim the 
Yet on this great question: he is. 


And thereupon the Irish wv "orld goes on. 


“Ry doing away with all taxes save those on 


tar “iit, i. 


which he dared not introduee through the. 


Son and the Ass’ has for moral the impos-. 
sibility of pleasing both Mr. Blaine’s ene- 


for. the 
{and 
} hoevectts Patrick. | 2 
Ford that the Syracuse platform is not my 


and that it represents not a 


schedule of my personal opinions, but: the | get it; 


“however, 
‘the same fervor of enthusiasm that . 


yledge to flow from the 


denial to labor of access to natural oppor- 
tunities, 

But there is no good reason why the be- 
liever in protection and the disbeliever 
in protection should not ignore all their 
differences and work together heartily on 
the basis of the Syracuse platform. 
Granted that doing away with all taxes, 
save on land values, would leave no room 
for a protective tariff, it would still leave 
ample room for protection. ForI put it 
to Patrick Ford’s own logical mind 
whether a system of bounties on 
goods produced at home would not give 
as much encouragement to home producers 
and as effectually keep out goods produced 
abroadeas a system of taxes on foreign im- 
portations. Nay, [ putitto him whether 
we could not in this way give more eco- 
nomical, more varied and more certain 
“encouragement” to American industry 
than by taxing imports. And Tam sure 
that Patrick Ford, who so thoroughly ap- 


preciates the injustice and the robbery of: 


permitting ground rents to go into private 
pockets, will see how much fairer it would 
be to “protect industry” from this. fund 
rather than by increasing the prices of goods 


as we do with our tariff, to put the cost 


upon consumers—and in Jargest part: and 


greatest degree upon that class of consum-. 


ers who only make a poor living. by hard 
toil. 

And I wish to put to Patrick Ford a still 
more pertinent inquiry. Let him attach 
to the tariff question what importance he 
may, what does it amount to as compared 
with the question of the continuance of 
the injustice which he has over and over 
declared, in the language of Bishop Nulty, 
to be a crime and a_ blasphemy. 

Can he set forth any other. way of se- 
curing to each child of God his equal 
share in the common heritage other than 
thet obvious way which Bishop Nulty has 
proposed, and which is now embodied in 
the platform of that united labor party, 
which he himself. so e2 rnesily Supported 
last fall? 

If he caa, let him state it. If he cauinot, 
let him ask himself whether the man and 
the paper that have preached the gospel of 
‘the land for the people on two continents 


‘so lone and so well, shall. now, when the. 


standard is raised and the issue is joined, 


“stand paltering about the tartif.. 


“But to return to Harper's Weekly y. Mr. : 


‘Curus: says truly that parties. are not de- 
veloped . by following those who: merely 


EXPress- sympathy and: propose . relief. | 


This is the reason why until now, inspite 
of widespread and bitter discontent with 


social conditions, no- labor party has been: 
‘Mv. Curtis says truly that: 
; parties are produced: by a common agree- 
4 ment, 
‘the means to.attain it: 
platform of the united labor party, 
adopted at Syracuse last week, he will be- 


upon an object and. upon 


hold for the first time since the republican 
party | was. formed, 
come 10 a common agreement upon an 


“object of the most vital importance, and 


upon a means sullicient- to attain. it. 
That object is the abolition of poverty— 
the utter doing away with that bitter strife 
which fills brothels, and prisons, and alms- 


houses, and graves too short for man or. 
woman; which sets man ayainst..man and. 
cluss against class and’ nation against na-. 


tion; which stunts bodies and> cramps 
minds. and turns’ generous impulses into 


tizerish passions; whieh to- day threatens our: 
rej public with dangers more dre: adful than’ 
c! ivil war, andi is-writing the words of doom: 
‘rades of the highest 


upon the glistening fa 
civilization the race has ‘yebattained.. And 


the means, itis the dving of simple, jus- 
tice between man and man, the acknowl-: 


edement that all men have equal rights 
in the world into which: their Cre 


share in all the advantages which acerue 
to society at large by reason of those. 
vances (and: 


eoneral improvement of the arts, and the 
general progress of discovery and invention. 
Iu is. just. because it. is bound together 


by 2 common agreement. “upon. ne great | s 
object and upon the means to attain it, | 
that: the party which at Syracuse leaped | 
into the arena of;state. politics i is. destined to | 
grow and grow, no. matter w ho may ; 
; away from its standard or what: powers: pla 
: While democrat: |: 
grasp | 
represent 
a merely selfish struggle over the spoils. of 


may. resist its advance. 
republican have 
principle; while 


‘lost. all 
of they 
oflice, here is a party which knows. defi- 
nitely what it wants, 
a party which will rake no conces- 
sions of principle to prevent: def ections or 


ton illay opposition; a party which c 


ried men into ‘the face of death to. 
the union: and” 


save 


sciousness of the br otherhood of. nian. 
such a party the future is giv en. 


‘To 


To ali friends of the cause of the eman- 
and the elevation of man-. 


cipation of labor 
kind, throughout the state, the countr AY and 


the world, the united labor party of New 


York gives greeting through its platform. 


In the Empire state of the American union 
we have brought into political issne this. 


widest, deepest question of - our times; 
we have carried forward by a= great 
step the standard ‘that. 
be forced back. No. matier what -the old 


parties , do or fail to do, it is around this | t 


as” 
to engender discussion and spread’ our 


carry New York this year, 


“Ryan of Memphis, 


If he will read the: 
‘priest, Dr. MeGlyun, 
“and sorrow. 


Sas: 


a party: which has: 


Xpress the hope that he- 
‘cournge, 
‘true to the-priiciples of the Roman 
church. We will also inform ‘the archbishop | 
that the memorial which we will present ‘to: 
the excommunicated priest 
hundreds. of: southern 


: we 


tor 
brings them, and are equally entitled to. 


ad- 
improvements which result, 
from the general growth of knowlede, the | 


link. : 


“have! bee banded to. Dr. 
D.W. Sloan, Waukeske 
Wilham, Linden... 
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and knows: how to. tanner, 
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car- 
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can never 
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standard that the political contest of this 
year must rage. New York is for the time 
the battle ground of the Union. 


Here is a letter which shows how our 


friends in other states feel that our strug-. 


gle is their struggle, and are e ready to help 
us: 
ATKINSON Bros., GexeRar. AGENTS.OF 
THE KEYSTONE Watcn Co, (> 
926 CHESTNUT STREET, ‘ 
. PHILADELPHIA, Pu., Aug. 25, ASST: 
Mr. Henry George: 


Dear Sin—We take pleasure.in nclosi ing a. 


check for $100 as a contribution to the cam- 
paign fund, and in pledging ourselves to hi ive 

at Jeast one million “land and labor” tracts 
printed before November. We-feel: you are 

iighting our fight, not thatof New York alone, 
and believe you can easily be elected. If 
Without money, without organization, without 
the means of insuring a fair. count, and with 
all the power of the press, andof the national, 


state and city government against you, you 


could in a five weeks’ campaign have counted 
68 000, votes for. se OU;. senile With the orgs 


you now 7 have ‘ot tocol 8 Fale cour 


with Ene thorough canvi ass. youw will ie 


many to expect. 
And what glorious “une such t news. seill 


to the poor and. oppressed everywhere; to. 
vest, as well as to: the 
Pennsylvania. | 
In making both ends meet, and who ic: in- 


Scully’s slaves in the v 
victims of mine owners’ creedin£ 


God. speed the right!. Yours truly, 
ATKINSON Bros. Ap 


We want money and we Swat work. 2 
The carrying of the state’ ‘of New York 


by the united labor party is merely a ques- 


tion of energy. Let those*who can, con- 
tribute them means. to make the state re- 
sound with our speakers and to diffuse our 
literature; - ‘and let all make. some per- 
sonal effort. There isno man or woman or 
child. in. this state’ who: is imbued with 
our principles who cannot do. some- 
thing by word of mouth, or ‘by dis- 
tributing the tracts. which such 
Messrs. Atkinson will provide, 
principles. Even our friends outside of tha 
state can at least write to any acquaint- 


ances they may have within the state and} 


help.to put them. upon inguiry and 
win them to our side. Let us make this a 
hand to hand’ contest, and we. can. surely 
aud at one 
blow precipitate. over the whole union the 


+ most magnificent revolution that the world 
has vet seen. . 


HENRY GEORGE. 


naling ina, 
21—The Rev. 
and Bremen. of. New Or- 


Sentiiers Catholics Su 
PirTspurG, Aug. 
leans, were pa 
Both gentlemen 
Father B 


Ryan said: 


like purpose—namely, to. console our tellow 


rival in New York cali on Archbishop Corrigan 


eandinform him that we are the beerers of a 


message from the majority of the members cf 


“our respective congregations in Memphis and. 


New Orleans to D*. MeGlynn, in. which: they 
vill 
- pure 


cood, man. and 


Catholic 


remain a. 


is” Sized by 
Catholics who. believe 
Dr. McGlynn has been unjustly treated: 


prelute of the chureh: to. think or say there 
any ‘secrecy about our mission.” 


The Onis Party. of Principles : 


uvea party which refuses to. purcha 
votes and power by thesacrifice of: principles 


‘Thatis what theold politic al par tiesk ave done. 
tand: firin 
for the principle of the equal rights. of ‘every: 
-buman being to the gifts of nature. 
“not Want it declared. that. all have some 


I hope the united Jabor party will . 


rights, but t that all have cael rig h Nes 


on vias siniays veuing “(t4th) ve 
° by large: And! attentiy 


‘The publisher of ‘tue Staxoa RD 
MeGlyan 

a, Wiss... y 

‘ammer, 


Js Dy, Schimpf 
+4 3s, eMAbOD) 


~Cuic AGO, hug. 19. ¢ nies 


= hear t and | soul Ww ith: the eto he bs 
to free the slave; a} t 
-party whose prificiples are an inspiring 
religion which gives to those who once. 
yield to their potency a vivid realization 
of the fatherhood of God and adeep con- 


great w oie Gould: a done by i ‘inging tt Os 
men ue R. H. Com hoe 


Thinks tho. Cony entio 
“Did W iscly. : 

_ BRIDGEPOR AU c. 20.—So far as I ean, ‘se 
the Syracuse conv ention has acted wise 
well. Large numbersof men w ilk. nov 
the ranks “of. the united Jabur” parts 
would refuse to do so Were the sociulis 
with you. BLANTON: Dexcas, 


“The. Fourtcenth at Work. 
The Fourteenth assembly district organiza 
tion has displayed. the ticket, cf the uw ited 
labor party on a large transparency in 


of their headquarcers at 197. First 


Ww wpity these who, d 


men: 
tive laws, 


Fathers : 


ssengers to-night:on. the. Fane 
Handle express on their way from Louis-- 
ville to New York: city. . 
tatked freely about the principal object. of. 
‘their visit east. 


sWea- <0. 
east for what we considerja great ’and: cod- 


ee 
wages. he: can Sit 
in -his hour of trial have t 
We wilt: homediatel on our ar- | 


thinks he. can st 


keep up |: pended What-he ba 


handle then... 


~The. 
ar chbishop will likely be_ displeased at our. 
course, and will not sanction itin all probabil- } 

_ity,but we do. not wish either himior any out 


Hurcuixsoy, Kan.—I_ rejoice ‘that. ‘at Tast. 


-sbaine. 


We do}: 


PRICE FIVE CENTS 


PARASITES, 


Judge James GeMacuire on Edmond About’s 
Attempted Defense of. Landlordism—The.. 
Frenck Philosopher. Coufuted by; His Own 
Arguments. 

Ban FRANCISCO, Cal.—The © contradictions 
ich the defe nders. of 

ipudoudisin inadverte athe run are well ilus- 
trated. in ML Edmond. About's otherwise able 


‘In Gastes 9 he’ ‘makes? 


Wet au and, labored, a lefense 


ae site: ‘Sa So TDEE : 


: whilei in chapter 4 he 


of polite; invecti 


intended, 
“the? 


evyin 
industey z 


ey have const 

gard with ab 
multitude of those: 
‘quivalent’ of their te 


olute ‘indifference the 

» have consumed: the 
production. os 
ite their arduous la~ - 

and moderate co sumption, never sneceed, 


‘Solvent. ee 
It will be observed! that landlords do- nob, 


; ‘belong to any of these three classe , for, Ft See 
landlords, they do not laber and de not pro- 


duce anything.. But the author proceeds to. 
describe a fourth and: final cli 255, Tis 


. Sparasites,” which does. manitess! 


landlords. Of ae class he $2 


in consuming ‘the | iproduete of 
rendering ‘anything: in return 
enemies of the humanrace. 
There are three classes of ‘par 
bers, beggars and profes 
Robbery y is ans opera 


: propriating, by fo 
of another's labor. 


anterior ¢ 
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producer. All the t 
upen the earth belong 
authors? ussiens. | 
of them, equity requi es th: 
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Whoever appropri: 
without: giving as 
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inne cid con 
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swe 


flesh nad blood. 
- After dwell ting 
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ul more 
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bey have 
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DUPASITES 
cally disposed to 
‘mothers. ‘Pheyou 
labor; front. birt 
‘They: ure: is 
After eon 
“parasites td 
is produced His 
’ ‘of bre d to an * able bo ie 
ning it, is to weaken. th 
“y th c sweat cf thy 


I-POVERTY. 


A CROWDED MEETING RATIFIES THE 
SYRACUSE PLATFORM. 


@pecches by Louis F. Post, Henry George, 

Be. NecGlynn and John McMackin—The 
Cauee for Which We Ficht is Worldwide— 
The National Importance of the Struccie 
fa New York—‘We Can, Win, and It De- 
pends en Carselves as udividuais 
Whether We Will: Win.” 


The Anti-poveriy society and its friends as- 
sgembled in great force at the Academy of 
Musie last Sunday nicht, the meeting being 
the first since the adjournment of the Syracuse 
convention. The tone of the meeting was 
jubilant, yet serious. The audience evidently 
rejoiced with all their hearts that their prin- 

ciples had been made a distinet political issue, 
while at the same time they appreciated the 
magnitade of the strugzle which must be en- 
dured befure those principles could become 
the foundation of the law of the land. Every 
word from the platform was listened to with 
gapt attention; every point and allusicn was 
grasped with the quickness cf thought; the 
whole temper of the mecting betokened de- 
termination and fixed purpose. 

James Redpath cecupied the chair. After 
the singing of the “American Hymn” by Miss 
Munier’s chorus, Mr. Redpath said: 

It gives me great pleasure to announce that 


. the attractive programme for this evening is 


to be rendered still more attractive by the 
omission of opening remarks by the chairman. | 
I propose to be eloquent, as the present presi- 
dent during the war was valiant, by sending 
a substituic to the front. And my substitute 
to-night is Mr. Post of Syracuse. (Laughter 
and ‘applause.) 

Mr. Post smilingily retorted: The chair- 
man’s substitute is not from Syracuse; he is 
from Albany. (Laughier.) Fo owas unexpect- 
edly asked to serve us a substitute to-night, 
and I wanted to decline because [ had left a 

art of my voice up at Syracuse.” (Luughter.) 

he chairman said he was worse cf in the 
matter of voice than I was, and that ] should 
have to go tv the front. Then I tried to get 
off on another ground, My mind was ab- 
sorbed with what had occurred at Svracuse 
(applause), and Iwas afraid that I could not 
make an appropriate speech for an occasion 
Bike this. He told me that that was just the 
kind of a speech that you would want to- 
night, sol agreed to try. 

We will make a ratification meeting of 
this. (Great applause.) It is proper that 
the society should make a ratificution meet- 
ang of this. (“Hear, bear™) Not that we 
ratify the nomination of a mere political 
ticket. Weare ratifying the production ofa 
piatform, the declaration of a priucipie, aud 
that the principle apou which this society 
stands. (Great applause.) And if we do 
ratify the ticket, it is because every man on 
the ticket is an advecaie of the princivle. 
(Hear, bearS’ and applause.) 

We are well satisfied, amy friends, we are 
well satisfied, al of us. (A vecice: “And so 
are We” and upplause.) Tremember hearing 
of a very rich man once who lived ina coun- 
try village, who, besides. being a very rich 
man, Wasi Very mean man. (A voice: “They 
generally are") Nobody Eked him. The 
blacksmith, and the butcher, and the zrocer, 
the docter, the preacher, and even the law- 
yer, none of them Hked- him. The under- 
taker didwt Uke him, either. (Laughter.) 
Well, he died, this rich mean map: and they 
gave him a hie funeral because be wus a 
rich mau and had the mouey or left the 
money topay fer it. And this undertaker 
who didn't like him bad the job, and made a 
grand funeral of it. When they had the 
body lying in the little church of the village 
and the clergyman was preaching the funeral 
sermonto the large-crowd of people assembled, 
the hearse wis standing outside with numerous 
carriagesand wagons. z he undertaker, pretty 
well satisfied with tbe job as fur as it had gone, 
sat.on the church siepsto take a rest. And 
a stranger went through -on horseback. He 
saw this assemblage of carriges and wagons, 
and he rode upto the sexton aud said: “A 
Jarge turnout; man or woman?’ (Lauchter.) 
“Old bach.” (Laughter.) “Leading citizen” 
“Werth twenty thousand if he is worth a 
cen “What is the compiaint?’? “There 
gaint no complaint; everybody's satisfied.” 
(Great applause and. uproarivus laughter.) 
That is the way we feei about this ticket, and 
more than all about this platferm. (A voice, 
“The finest convention in the world.”) And if 
anybody is not satisfied, Jet him make another 
platform and another ticket, and go ahead on 
Bis own account. (Great applause.) 

_ What i is this platform? it is just this one 
Principle, clearly declared and clearly de- 
fined, that tbe earth was made for the people 
who must live upon the earth (applause); that 
the dead have no right in it and no part in it, 
and no right ty control it. We do not say 
that they do not control it, for unfortu- 
mately they do; but they have no 
wight te ccntrol it. We propose, as 
Boon as We can get in power, that the dead 
shall leave us alone. (A voice: “That is 
what is the matier.” Applause.) We will 
bury them decentiy, and when they are our 
friends we will mourn for them sincerely; but 
after they have been dead long enough to be 
forgotten, we shall say tothem, “Hands off! 
This earth is ours’? And that is the doctrine, 
that is the principle of our platform and our 
@candidates. (Applauce.) 

And why should we ut have the whole 
state and the whole country with us on this 
platform? Isn't it honest enough? Isn't that 
justice? Isn't that what nature and nature's 
God interded? (Voices, “Yes, yes.”) The 
reason we have not is because men, for one 
Yeason and another, cannot sce, or will not 
gee, What is as plain as daylight. They do 
not want to see it, or have nut sense enough 
toseeit. Astory is told of aclergyman who, 
traveling one night over a prairie, had to 
camp out; he got tired. In the morning he 
wanted to go eust, but «ot started north. 
After he had traveled about twenty miles out 
of his way he made some inquiries of a man 


he met, and was set straight toward the east. 


But the man said to him: ‘low did you get 
off the track! [iisa clear day. Didn’p you 
see the sun rise” “Yes, I saw the sun rise,” 
said the clergyman, “but, don’t you know, I 
couldn't bring inyself to believe that that was 
east.” (Laughter.) Thatis the trouble with 
some of vur opponents. They see this plain 
enough, but they cannot bring themselves to 
believe tbat li is east. Lut it is east, my 
friends, and we are going straight toward it; 
and any bead that gets in our way is goinz to 
. be hit and going to be hurt. (Applause.) 

We will make one of these vld parties feel 
3t—one of them, 1 say; I don’t know which 
one. (A voice: “Tammany hall”) I Gout 
know which one, and, between you and me, I 
don’t carewhich one. (Greatapplause.) But 
one of them we are going to mike feel a good 
@eal as that little boy must have felt when he 
prayed, “Oh, Lord, bless paand ma and the 
baby, bet as for me [ have been so bad that I 
am afraid that I um a gore sucker.” (Up- 
roarious lauchier.) Now, I don’t know which 
one of these old parties is going te feel that 
way. (A voive: “Tammany hall!’) I d@on’t 
care which one is going to feel that way, but 
one of them is, and that right soon; for the 


factors are at work which are calculated to 
make us not the third party that they say we 
are to be, but the second party and then the 
first. (Tremendous applause.) 

Weare going to have this fight out between 
aristocracy and democracy. (Great applause.) 
The aristocrats of the democratic party and 
the aristocrats of the republican party have 
got to come together, and they will come to- 
gether before long. And this is all we want, 
because when we get both of their heads on 
one pair cf shoulders it will only take one 
blow to cut off two heads. 

Now, my friends, if I had the rest of my 
veice here—I have sent for it, and I suppose 
it will be here in a few days—I might goona 
little longer, but as it is, both for my own 
comfort and yours, you must excuse me from 
saving anything more. (Great applause.) 

The chairman annouuced Henry George as 
the next speaker. 

As Mr. George stepped forward the entbu- 
siasm broke forth afresh and with redoubled 


vigor. The applause had somewhat lulled, 
when a clear voice rang out with, “Little, but 


oh, my!’ which brought down the house. Mr. 
George said: 

Ithank you for this enthusiastic greeting. 

thank you for it at the beyinning of another 
campaign. (Great applause. “Three cheers 
for the next seecretury of state.” “Three 
more for Henry George.”) The next two 
months that lie before us are Most important. 
(A. voice: “Lively.”) Aye, lively we will 
make them. Now has come our time to reach 
out into the state—to make a union between 
the workingmen of the cities and the werking- 
men of the country—(applaiuse)—and to weld 
into one Mass a great paviy that will go for- 
ward on its mission of victory. (Applause. 
A voice: “The next secretary of state.” Ap- 
plause.) Yes, it is indeed possible that Imay 
be. (Applause.) It is entirely within our 
power, hut merely to send one of the great 
parties to the rear—that we are bound to do 
anyhow—(applatse)—but it is entirely within 
our power to push them both to the rear. 
(Great applause. A voice: “The last shall be 
first.”) Aye, the last shall be first. We are 
the Jast in the field, and we will be the first. 
All it requires is work, hard work, constant 
work. But it can be done. (A voice: “And 
will be done.” Applause.) I don’t say it will 
be done; Isay it can be done. (Applause.) 
Upon us as individuals depends it whether it 
will be done. 
This ought to be made something more than 
a Campaign of shouting and meetings. Make 
it a hand-to-hand contest. (Applause.) Let 
every man and every woman—for the women 
eun count as much as the men—(A voice, 
“Anda great deal more’’)—let each one single 
out some voter and goto work to enlighten 
and to convert him. (Applause.) Many who 
are opposed to us are opposed to us simply 
because they do not understund what we 
want. (Applause.) If we can get these men 
thinking they will think themselves into 
cur ranks. (Applause.) It is utterly im- 
possible for any intelligent man who is not 
hopelessly blinded by prejudice to think over 
the mutter without seeing that the great 
cause of poverty hes in this great wrong 
which we point out and which we are pledged 
to rectify (applause); the wrong that disiu- 
herits men; the wrong that makes the gift of 
the all-father for all of His children the 
private property of the few. (Great ap- 
plause.) 
We wre to be coneratulated, as Mr. Post 
has said, upon the’platform adopted at Syra- 
cuse (applause); on the fact that it has been 
made plain beyond any peradventure that 
the united labor party is uot a_ socialistic 
party (tremendous and long continued ap- 
plauuse): upon the fact that it has been made 
plain that we are not deniers of the just 
‘ixhts of property (applause); that we want 
to give to each that which is properly due to 
each one, his equal share in the bounties of 
the Creator aud in ajl the advantages that 
come by sociul growth and improvement, and 
at the same time to secure to euch full op- 
portunities to employ his powers as he may 
see fit, and security that he shall enjoy the 
fruits cf his exertion. (Applause.) 
-ind on this platform of natural rights and 
equal justice I believe we can go into the in- 
terior of the state with the assurance of ral- 
Iving the great masses ty our standard, as we 
have already rallied them here in the metrop- 
olis. (Applause.j I say it is entirely possible 
for us to beat both of the old parties in this 
coming campaign. (Applause.) If that is 
done, if the Empire state is carried for these 


principles, the whole union is half won! 
(Great applause.) 
Secretary of state! (A voice: “That is 


what you will be.”) What is secretary of 
state? But let it go forth over the telegraph 
Wires next November that you have elected 
Henry George (deafening applause) as a rep- 
resentative of these principles, and it will be 
a message that will ring around the world. 
(“Hear! hear’? und applause. A voice: “We 
Want patience, perseverance and courage.”) 
Patience, perseverance and courage—you are 
right. (Applause.) Let each one do that 
which he can do best, and do it as well as he 
ean. For my own part, it concerns me little 
what the result shall be. All that concerns 
me is that I shall do my best. (Applause.) 
For many years now I have felt as Dr. Me- 
Glynn (great applause) so beautifully said 
last Sunday night, that there is in this move- 
ment a higher power than that of man. It is 
our business to do what we can. When we 
have done that, then we can be satisfied, 
whatever be the immediate result. For, no 
matter what be the set backs, no matter what 
the temporary defeats, in the Jeng run the 
good will triumph. (Applause.) 

I feel that it is an honor, a high honor, to 
be chosen to head this movement in the state 
of New Yuin. Sitting here to-night I have 
been thinking how strange it would have 
seemed to me if ten years ago anybody hau 
tulad me (At this point the whole audictce 
arose and gave cne tremendous shout as the 
massive form of Dr. MeGlynn appeared upon 
the platform. The enthusiasm was only 
equaled by that which was manifested on the 
Sunday when the excommunication was an- 
nounced.) Lf was thinking how strange it 
would have seemed if ten years agu anybody 
should have told me that I should have teen 
ealled on to head the ticket of such a move- 
mentas this in the stute of New York. I 
never evea dreamed at that time that [would 
ever live in the state of New York. (Mr. 
George was acauin interrupted by a little girl 
who toddied up to Dr. McGlynn, bearing an 
enormous floral emblem in her arms. On it 
was inscribed, ‘Purity of intention is the life 
ofa nation.”) And yet, when I think of it, 
there is a certain propriety in it. 

It was in this state of New York, when a 
sojourner for a little while in this great city, 
that my attention was called so Intensely to 
the bitterness of the poverty that is to be 
found amidst the greatest wealth. It was in 
this city that I took a vow in my heart that I 
would do my best lo seek out its ecuuse, and 
as long as life was left in me, with all the 
power that I eould command, I would do my 
best to remedy it. (Applause.) Through ways 
that TPeould not have anticipated, by paths 
that f could not have foreseen, I have been 
led to this: that L have seen this great muve- 
ment spring up and grow, and that to me has 
been alloted the honor of heading it in its first 
great struggle. (Applause.) 

Tam thank/iul for this, not alone to you, but 
tothe power that [ believe is above us all— 
the power that all through this universe is 
struggling for the good; the power that all 
who feel in their hearts that they are tryiug 


‘of the church, to witness the ruins of the 


*childhood that the very core and: essence of 


STANDARD, 
to do something to make life better and higher 
and purer, something to make ‘he conditions 
of man easier and nobler, cAn confidently 
rely upon, ;no matter what comes to them 
here. 

Results! Let us care for them; but let us 
all strive in this great battle todo the very 
utmost that isin our power. (Applause.) If 
we start out with this determination; if we 
carry it through the campaign, I believe that 
we can carry the state of New York. (Great 
applause.) 

There is one thing that I would like to sug- 
gest to those who are heartily enlisted in this 
cause; to the men who are really going to 
work for it, and that is that until election, no 
man who intends to take an active part in 
the contest should drink intoxicating liquor. 
(Uproarious applause. A voice: “We will 
have the prohibitionists with us then.”) No, 
Ido not think that that will follow, nor is 
that what I was thinking of; but that we may 
get the best resuits of our own powers. If 
we make a good fight here, if we show a dis- 
position to do all that we can do, we can 
count on our brethren in other states for their 
help. (Applause.) 

This is more than a mere loca) election con- 
test. Itisacampaignof national importance. 
(Applause.) New York is the battle ground 
this fall of the nation—aye, and, as my friend 
said, of the whole world. From the continent 
of Europe, and even from Australia, eyes will 
be turned to New York; and people will be 
Waiting next November to hear what we have 
done. (Applause.) 

Let the thought inspirit us and arouse all 
our enthusiasm, all our devotion, all our 
energy. Let us begin now, and carry for- 
ward the cainpaign day by day, week by 
week, never faltering, until the Jast vote is 
placed in the box. (Deafening applause.) 

Miss Munier’s chorus sang “The Land for 
the People,” by I. T. Gallagher, te the air of 
“O'Donnell Aboo.” Chairman Redpath said, 
‘J have now the pleasure of introducing the 
greatest preacher of righteousness now living, 
our friend, Dr. MeGlyun.” The doctor was 
for several minutes prevented from speaking 
by a storm of applause. He said: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
have been exceedingly touched by the words 
that Ihave just heard fram Mr. George. They 
inspire me With the thought of the immense 
significance of the apparently trifling things 
of time and sense, if only we who live in the 
midst of them and are so large a part of them 
have the krowledge, and, what is still more 
necessary, the virtue, the rectitude and will 
so to use these things, so to co-ordinate them, 
so when need be to rise above them, as to 
make them not merely the signs and the sym- 
bols of, but also the powerful helps toward 
spiritual things, toward the things that shall 
last as long as God Himself. (Applause.) 

I was also struck witha certain parallel in 
my own life to that of Mr. George. He told 
how but a few years ago it would have 
seemed to him passing strange if any one had 
whispered in his ear, or if the thought had 
come to him in a dream, that he should be 
here to-night under the altogether extraordi- 
nary and unique circumstances that surround 
his personality. (Appliause.) 

If anyone had told me, when asa boy only 
fourteen years old Iwas torn from my mother’s 
side and sent across the seas to the eternal 
city to study the lere of the saints ‘and sages 


mighty monuments of so mauy centuries—if 
any angel had whispered in my ear, as I Jay 
prostrate before a Christian altar in the city 
of Kome to receive the consecration of the 
Christian priesthood—il even a year or two 
ago any prophetic spirit had told me as Iwas 
ministering before the altar, by the sick bed, 
in the confessional. to souls tried, allicted, 
sinful and despairing, that I should be here 
to-night under the circumstances that sur- 
round me (applause), that I should be torn 
from those altars, that I should be unseated 
from that tribunal of Christ’s charity and 
merey and pardon, that I should be forbidden 
to teach froma pulpit the truth of Christ tha 
has been dear tome from my earliest child- 
hoed—it would have seemed worse than a 
horrid nightmare. 

Bui [am intensely convinced that at has 
been all overruled by the loving providence 
of God my Father (applause); that what 
would have seemed so shucking, what has been 
so shoeking and so painful, is all for the best. 
(Great applause.) For I have not had to wait 
to learn till to-mght, till this year, till last. 
year, I have knewn -since my. earliest 


all religion, is simply toknow God and to love 
Him, and tor God's dear sake to love all the 
brethren. (Applause.) aes 

Creed and sacrainent and symbols, prayer 
and incense, and all the sweet and poetic 
things that the ages have caused to cluster 
around the Christian altars, are all good and 
beautiful; no mind more than mine can re- 
spect them, and no man more than myself 
drink in their beauty, their music, and their 
poetry. But yet we were unmanly, we were 
given to the strangely unphilosophical fault 
of exalting the means above the end, the path 
above the destination—in a vulgar phrase, we 
would be putting the cart before the horse— 
if we would confine the essence of religion to 
the mere signs and forms. (:Applause.) 

The creeds, every word of which I believe, 
are useful because they instruct,the mind, be- 
cause they point out the path, because they 
throw a strong light upon that path, because 
they teach or suggest a divine philosophy, 
because it is necessary that nen should know 
something before they can as intelligent be- 
ings do anything, because it is necessary that 
the intellect should be enlightened in order 
that the will may be directed. But all these 
things are but scaffolding for the erection of 
a building, and it were strangely unwise, it 
were the work of mere fools, to devote all of 
our time, our attention, our efforts to the 
building ofyscaffolding, losing sight entirely of 
the edifice which is the only reason of being. 
for the scaffolding. (Applause. ) 

The essential part of all the teachings of 
religion, of all the precepts of the moral law, 
may be said to be what in the language of 
spiritual religion is called. edification—the 
building up, the education, the drawing out, 
the making higher, the expanding of “the 
faculties of man, so that he shail be the better 
ubie for all eternity to enjoy the presence of 
of his Father, and so ihat by the right 
exercise of the faculties that have been given 
tu him, by the steadfast adherence of his will 
to the flaw tbat has been ude ‘known to bim, 
he shall receive bis happiness, not as a 
gratuitous gift, but asthe reward of a well- 
fought battle, of a rightfully performed task, 
of a patiently performed -journey. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Authority is of no vaiue or account except 
su fur as it isa means toward the building up 
of this magnificent edifice, the whole reason 
of being of which is its helping toward. the 
supremely true and good and beautiful. (Ap- 
plause.) This was the sublime philosophy of 
the greatest of Christ's apostles, “Fuith, 
hope, charity, these three (applause), but the 
greatest of these is charity.” (Applause.) 
and [ hardly need to iustruct you that in the 
mind and language of the apostle this charity 
is something far higher and sublimer than the 
doling out of a pittance to the beggar, per- 
haps to get rid of his unpleusant presence. 
The better translation would be, “Faith, hope, 
love” (applause); and, m fact, that is the 
word in the original language, the Greek, 
and it is also the originai and true meaning of . 
the word charity. 

Now, then, see what a sublime_ inspired | 
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teaching is this, that the reason of the being 
of all the universe is love, that it was an im- 
pulse of love that impelled the greatest mind 
to say, “Let all things be.” The eternal 
truth that was before anything began to be, 
the truth that was in the beginning eternal, 
supreme, all-sufficient to itself and to the 
possibility of all things, is the only receptacle 
of all the ideas of things possible, as weil as of 
things real. And that supreme intellect saw 
amid the myriad millions of things possible 
certain things in order, in measure, that it 
were good to create as a manifestation of the 
love of that Supreme Being who is at one and 
the same time the eterna] truth, the eternal 
coodness and the eternal beauty. 

And so the will of the Eternal spoke the 
word and commanded that myriads of things, 
myriads of worlds, universes after universes 
should exist as a manifestation outwardly of 
the truth, goodness and beauty that is in the 
mind of God and is God Himself. (Applause.) 
And the one reason for the existence of things 
outside of God is, that God is love and that 
He would pour out His love over all the work 
of Hishands. And having created all manner 
of inanimate and animate things, wondrous in 
their beauty and their order, at last He 
created one animal higher and nobler and 
more majestic inform than all the rest, and 
to this one he has given the power to know and, 
therefore, to love. And this one rational 
animal, this highest flower of the animal, the 
vegetable and the mineral worlds, which is 
the link between the visible and the invisible, 
between the spiritual and the material, is the 
only one of all the visible creations capa- 
ble of knowing its Maker, of loving its Maker, 
and of giving intelligent ascriptions of praise 
in behalf of all creation tothe supremely good 
and loving Father who 1s the author of its be- 
ing. (Applause.) 

Now, then, to love God is the one thing for 
which we are made; and that we may love 
Him, we must know Him. And, therefore, is 
it that we must know certain truths about 
Him, that we may love Him the better. 
While our Father could have created us from 
the beginning, with that unfailing and clear 
vision of His countenance which would have 
so ravished our hearts to love Him that it 
would have been mmnpossible for us to divert 
our gaze from His infinitely loving counten- 
nanee, He, in His wisdum and in His love, 
thought and desired something better for us. 
He desired that we should not inherit that 
kingdom as a mere gratuitous gift. He knew 
that it was better for us that we should fora 
ume be, as it Were, banished from that per- 
fect vision, that we should only be able to see 
the Father’s face as through a glass darkly, 
by the reflected Hght of His works; that by 
deciphering His handwriting upon the sea 
sands and the rocks we might be able gradu- 
ally, slowly, yet surely to rise to the knowl- 
edge of His invisible things, and thus the 
better earn as a reward of our diligence to be 
called home from school to enjoy the Father's 
fellowship in His own blessed kingdom be- 
yond, (Applause.) 
sind while the supreme joy, the delight, 
the perfect peace, for which the will of man 
is ever Vearning, and in which alone it can 
fiud its happiness, is the one only thing that 
rational beings should supremely, persistently 
desire wbove all else, yet it is better fer us 
that our wills should be tried by being left in 
such condition that we may be free to choose 
between the good and the evil. If our 
Father, from the first instant of the creation 
of these heavenly souls of ours, had drawn 
the veil and allowed us to see so clearly the 
beauty of His countenance, the desirableness, 
the necessity of loving Him and serving Him, 
that it would have been impossible for us to 
do otherwise, then we should have been no 
longer free—we should have been controlled 
by a law as imperative as gravitation itself, 
so that we could no more divert our gaze 
from that beauty, or shut our eyes td that 
truth, or swerve our wills from that perfec- 
tion that our intellect would have seen in the 
countenance of Goud, than could the stone 
that we toss in the air resist the attraction 
that draws it back toward the center of the 
earth, 

Now, then, one of. the chief attributes of 
God our Father’ is His perfect freedom—His 
freedom to create or not to create; His. free- 
dom to create after one manner or auother; 
His freedom to create myriads and myriads 
of w orlds, and to leave indefinitely numerous 
worlds eternally unereated. He is perfectly. 
free, with a freedom of which we in our 
limited measure can have no conception, free 
absolutely, and restrained only by His own 
infinite attributes, His wisdom and His good- 
ness—free to do all things except what would 
be contrary to His own wisdom and gvod- 
ness. And this royal prerogative of God our 
Father was necessary in His children, Itwas: 
an inspiration of His wondrous love for us 
that He would make us so like to Himself that 
not merely did He give us the power to 
know and the capacity to love, but He leaves 
us free to choose between good and evil, 
free to do, or not, free to act, or not. While 
God is not capabie of choosing between good 
and evil because of His infinite goodness, in 
our Weakness we are capable of choosing the 
evil. And just because we are capable of 
choosing the evil, it isa magnificently royal 
prerogative that likens us to God our Father 

that we have the freedom to resist the evil, 

and by resisting it to deserve the approving 
smile ef the countenance of our Father in 
heaven. (Applause.) 

I think it is well for us to meditate upon 
this Christian philosophy, this true philosophy 
of the human intellect and the human will, in 
order to justify the ways of God to man, in 
order tu show that it is good for us to be here, 
that it is good for us to be here even in the 
midst of the trials, the cares, the anxicties, 
the burdens and the sins of this lower life 
that is called the ‘“‘vale of tears,” because 
from this wondrous tragedy so full of tears 
and sorrows and blood, there arises a result 
well worthy of all the cost. Ido believe, we 
all must believe, that the goodness of God is 
over all His works, and that He is not unmind- 
ful or forgetful of anyjone of His children: 
that the lowest rational being iu the kingdom 
of God is sharing God's wistlom and mercy 
and guodness, that even those who seem 
freest from His grace are not entirely aban- 
dened by Him. “Aud so We are permitted to 
believe and hope that even those souls who 
do not, by perfect rectitude of will, by loving 
trod for His own sake, attain to that perfect 
beatific vision which the Christian religion 
teaches usis the greatest gift that comes to 
us from redemption—even they are still in 
God's kingdom: 

And it is the teaching ofithe retest of 
the. Christian philosophers, “St. Augustine, 
that even in what we call hell it is better to 
exist than nct to exist at all. (Applause.) 
Now, it is not exactly myypurpose this even- 
ing to mitigate excessively the torments of 
hell. I do not want to describe: hell as a par- 
ticularly desirable place, lest some one should 
unfortunately say, Well, then, it is a good 
enough place for me. (Laughter.) But in or- 
der to justify the ways of God to men, in or- 
der to show that He is a merciful God, I will 
tell you a ssmewhat amusing conversation 
that took place between two doctors of divin- 
ity sitting in Booth’s theater in the interval 
between two of the acts of “Julius Cwsar.” 
(Laughter.) As they were sitting in one of 
the boxes awaiting the rising of the curtain 
they began to. talk of theology and then 
about hell. It may seem somewhat 
“amusing that two. ductors of divinity should 


f. vd ulius Cesar,’ n 


have been talking: about such subjects in. the. 
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of ee a ee ne 


Dox inthe theater said one to-another, “‘Yes, 


-humbly hope that we 


er’s eternal smile, not asa gratuitous. inkeri-. 


necessary, in order that love may be permit- 
_ted to reign~ here. 


child of the king, endowed. not merely with 


with the r 


But why not? God is everywhere, and what- 
soever 1s not contrary to the will of God— 
that is not consecrated to vice or sin, the 
thought, the deed, the action that is not for- 
bidden by the law of God—is therefore vot 
displeasing to Him, and on any time, or place, 
or object, or action, that is nct displeasing to 
Him, we may invoke His pleasure and bene- 
diction. (Applause. ) Iconfess myself guilty 
of so great a sin as’ having gone scores of 
times to witness the representation of classic 
asterpieces of the drama by the great 
masters; and if you should happen to guess 
that one of those two doctors of divinity is 
upon this platform to-night (applause ‘and 
laughter) I shali not contradict you. And as 
Iam talking about that subject, and preach- 
ing—I never expected that a year or two ago 
—and preaching in a theatre (appiause), Imay 
as well tell you my opinion about that thing. 
If, as some of you kindly seem to think, there 
is any merit whatever in my little talks, any 
merit as to manner or the like, I think 
that I have learned a very” great 
deal by going to hear those masters of 
the dramatic art. (Applause. ) I remember 
how I was once guilty of the sin of going toa 
breakfast given in honor of Mr. Barry ‘Sulli- 
van. And there I confessed before the news- 
paper reporters that Iwas only too glad to sit 
at the feet of such a master. as Mr. Sullivan, 
and to learn from him to suit the word to the 
action and the action to the word. (Ap- 
plause.) And I remember that Iwas wicked 
enough to say something like this: ‘We are 
here, clergymen who believe, or. say that we 
believe—(applause and laughter)—who think, 
or think that we thiak—(aughter)—that we 
are sent by God to men to deliver to them the 
most monientous messages, to solve for them 
the most terrible of mysteries, and we come 
out paltering and faltering, stammering and 
stuttering and lisping, like little school boys 
coming out to recite and get through as hur- 
riedly as they can, their appointed and most 
unwelcome task, We might well learn from 
Hamilet how to beguile people of their tears 
and to ‘make each particular hair to stand on 
end like quills upon the fretful porcupine.’ 
—(laughter and applause)—and in all. serious- 
ness to make even the sccffing to believe 
‘that there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in your philoso- 
phy.’” (Applause.) 

That is a digression—a parenthesis. -To. go 
back to the two doctors of divinity sitting ina 
box. They began to say something. like this: 
“What is hell anyhow—this theological idea 
of hell#? (Laughter.) It is this: The eternal 
deprivation of that union with God through 
grace, of that peculiar fellowship “which in 
God's plan is a supernatural and entirely 
gratuitous elevation of the soul of man— 
something that man nature never had any 
right to, something that man’s nature would. 
uot even have aspired to. Man’s rational 
nature would have discovered the truth by 
reasoning and investigation; but we are told 
by the apostle Paul that the time shall come 
when we shall see the better way even as we 
are seen. (Applause.) And that is the 
beatific vision that will so ravish the mind 
and the heart, that the creature shall become 
in some sense one With the Creator—shall be 
immersed and swallowed up in. that beatific 
Vision of truth and beauty, which is God. 
But that is supernatural. Now, in the natural 
condition of things man rises simply, grad- 
ually and slowly to a speculative. knowledge 
of the truth and a union with the good that i is 
not anything like so intimate, so. close and 
persona}. And in the scheme of the Christian 
philosophy all those who have violated the 
law of God, all those who have failed to love 
Him and give the best proof of love by doing 
His will, are ina lower and fallen condition 
beeause deprived of that grace. 

And so, those who are the children of God 
in this supernatural sense, those who are 
united with Him by His grace, those who so 
love Him that for His love they sulfer all 
things, and would ‘sooner die than ee 
from His will, they are really in an inchoat 
hell. But if they should die, the. veil is 
drawn, and they come nearer and nearer. to 
that beatific vision, which is heaven. 

And so, those theologians that nicht: in the 


that is true... And so, we are 
ve are not ina. state of grace. 


in. hell now if 
But let us: 
are in God's grace, and, 
therefore, not in hell.” (Applause.) . There- 
fore, Ido believe, with St. Augustine, that it 
is better for.a man.to exist even in hell than 
not to exist at all (applause); because if every 

man eujoys something of the knowledve of 
truth, he must enjoy also something of the 
love of the good. He-is not entirely bevond 
the reach of the love of God _ his Father; be- 
cause there is no portion of the universe that 
ean escape Him, aud there is no part of His 
creation that is not constantly the. object of. 
His beneticence rather than of His justice. 
(Applause.) 


Now, [think that all this that: looks very |} 


much like a sermon, is not at all inapposite 
for a speech before this Anti-poverty society, 
for the reason that it gives us a philosophy 
upon Which to work, to guide our intellects 
and to stimulate our wills, .o make us feel 
What a grand, good, noble thing it -is to be 
permitted to help in the great work of help-. 
ing God’s children to see a hieher truth, to. 
discover a better way, to sce that the plan of 
creation is not that men shall selfishly: enjoy 
and possess, but that by using the things of 
time and sense they may deserve the magniti- 
cent reward of being called to enjoy the 
blessedness of the Father’s home in heaven. 
(Applause.) But you discover that for allthis 
it is necessary that the freedom of man’s will 
should be respected; that it is necessary that 
this great tragic-comedy, this |. strange 
mingling of tears and smiles, shall be permiit- 
ted to go on to the end of time; that the 
straight line shall be drawn between sin and 
codliness, between God and His angels. and 
the good will of men on the one hand, and. 
fallen angels and the evit will of men on the 
other. (Applause. 

The moral law, of which we ice spoken 
more than once on this platform, is the will of 
God made clear tous by the lhuw of nature. 
itself, by the clear precepuion of our intellect, 
of what is necessary for the well being. of in- 
dividuals and of society, and must. therefore 
be the will of Him who is the Maker of all in- 
dividuals and. of society. We tirst discover 
that virtue consists in obeying that daw, and 
vice in disregarding it. And. the reason: for 
all this conflict in the midst. of the things of: 
time-and sense is that men m: Ly have nee op- 
portunity of practicing virtue. by their own 
free will, so that they shall receive the. ‘Fath-: 


tance, bub as a well earned reward. . (AR 
plause.) . 

The supreme morai Jaw. —the law of. ravi. 
tation in the moral order—is justice. “Justice 
is necessary in order that love should prevail. 
In the kingdom of the beatiiic vision there 
need be no tal of justice, for there. love will 
reign supreme; but here, where we see but 
darkly, justice precedes love. -Justice is. 


Justice isthe one thing: 
necessary to hold society together, to cive to 
each individual. man the proper opportunity 
of exercising his god-given liberty. 
So it is the supreme law of society that 
everyone shall have bis own, that all human 
beings shall respect’ the gud-given liberty of 
each, that all society and each member of 
society shall recognize each individual as a 


the power of knowing and loving Him, but. 
ral: liberiy: of a oe of God. 


that if they were not, as they hoped they. . 


-same time Iam glad to be able to instruct. 


of the ages the world shall at last repose in a 


isa brutal calumny. 
appeal to the selfish interests of men. 


‘more. 
sacrifice something they are not wanted in. 


-cellent suggestion of Mr, 


| Was a religious war. 
God, 


the pure 
-induly rent or cacnal minded; that they live 
the brutal purt of their nature, rather thin 
_the angelic part. Task 


against the 
Sens man: for the 


‘secration before 
‘themselves sew orthiy to be enro 


And it is because of this essential Christian. 
philosophy that we are not socialists, but indi- 
vidualists—(tremendous applause) — because 
we believe that the individual precedes socie- 
ty; that to each individual God has given in-° 
alienable rights—to himself, to his life, to his- ~_ 
liberty and to the pursuit of happiness; and - 
the object of society is not to bestow these © 
rights on men, but simply to. seethat no men ~~ 
or band of -men shall ever dareto-violate 
them. (Great applause.) ae 
You see, then, dear. friends, how great a. 
mistake. do those make who honestly bat — 
ignorantly charge us with socialism, and how 
malevulent and calumnious are those who ©. 
charge us with it without the excuse of igno- 
rance. (Applause.) We want elbow room. ~ 
We want room and opportunity for each child 
of God to devclop the nature that God has 
given him, to cultivate his talents, his tastes, 
his faculties, his God-given powers. While 
we assert the equal right of all mento life, -— 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, we 
have simply to look around us to recog- 
nize the infinite variety of nature. AIL 
the things of the world, of -heaven and 
earth and of the infernal regions, wherever — 
they may be, are within the scope of God's. 
wisdom, and they are all sending upa mag- © 
nificent anthem of praise to the wise, all-.. 
powerful and all-loving Father. (Applause.)} 
Surely, dear friends, it were unworthy of | 
children of such a father-to have to bedriven  . 
to virtue by the fear of hell, rather than to. 
be drawn to it by the Father’s love. (Great 
applause.) Now, do not go off and say—and. 
I beg these gentlemen of the press to make 
this very clear—do not go off and say that 
Dr. MeGlynn has been denying the existence: 
of hell. (Applause and laughter.) Dr. Me- 
Glynn simply stands on the same platform 
with St. Augustine (applause), and says that 
it is beyond his capacity, and is not his busi- 
ness, to know or tell anything about the tem-- 
perature of hell; and he can safely say that: 
itis no part of Catholic theology, and still 
Jess of Catholic dogma, that there is any ma- _ 
terial fire in hell at ail. (Laughter.) oa 
It has been a commonplace of Catholie - 
theology and preaching that the one idea of 
hell is in the privation of the grace of God 
and of that supernatural vision of God which | 
we call the beatific vision. And, therefore, 
those two doctors of divinity, sitting like lit-- 
tle cherubs up aloft (laughter) in Booth’s 
theater, were entirely right when they agreed | 


were, in the grace of God, they were actually 
in hell, even in that gilded saloon surrounded 
by all ‘that hiuxury and witnessing that mag-. 
nificent performance. I do not want.to make | 
vice easier by telling people that they are 
going to enjoy in hell a continual perform- 
ance of Julius Cresar.. (Uproarious laughter.) 
I do not think itis good policy to. make hell 
too comfortable. (Laughter.). But at the 


you in the essential philosophy of it, in order 
to vindicate the mercy and the goodness an 
the justice of God our-Father. (Applause.) _ 
But I repeat, the noblest incitement to virtue. 
is the love of God’s smile, and not the fear of 
fire. ( Applause.) ; a 

And itis a creat thing to be permitted to. 
speak some word, to do some .act, that shall. 
make men better, that. shall make them see. 
the truth more clearly and love righteousness 
more eurnestiy.. And itis the object of this. 
strife of ours to teach that virtue shall tri- 
umph in the end; that justiceafter many a bat- 
tle shall reign supreme; that after the conflict - 


magnificent brotherhood, the universal repub- : 
lic of men; when the prophecies of the. — 
Hebrew saints and seers shall be Hterally 
fulfiled:..when*men shall turn their swerd 
into reaping hooks and their spears int 
plowshares; when. aristocracies, and mon: 
archies, and landlordism, and all the count. 
less crimes that have been committed against 
sHSHEE and equality shall be looked back upon 
as barbarisms and men shall almost doubt 
that they ever can have: existed. {Great a 
plause.} 
That is’ the blessed: day of which.we have 
the unspeakable happiness of seeing the tirst 
whitening of the dawn. And. we should 
strive, all of us as best we: ean, even during 
our brief lives—and to many of us the days. 
that remain must. surely be brief: indeed—to 
reach the highest mountain. peak. of thoucht: 
and virtue and self- -sacrifice, that we may see 
some of the- rising glories of the sun of 
justice. (Applause.) a 

Prate then no more abouts our appealing to. 


the cupidity of men, to their base passions, to: 


their covetousness of other men’s goods! It - 
(Applause. ) W e do nob 
We do 
not ask men to join this crusade that they 
nay have a little more to eat; that they ma 
have to work a little less hardly. No: 

ask them to join this crusade that they ma 
learn to love their brethren, to love humani 
to do away with injustice, that their hearts. 
may be fired with the divine enthusiasm of. 
humanity. (Applause.) - . cind so we do nob 

hold out to them-as an inducement that they 
shall be permitted to indulge themselves. 
We say unless they are wilhng: to. 


this crusade. (Applause. ) Le 
And now [ would like to follow up that exe | 
(xeorge’s. ne 
plause.) We have called this movement a 
crusade. It is a holy name, but the cause is) 
not unworthy of it. Wehave made the ban-. 
ner of this crusade a fair white ground em- 
blazoned with the cross of the redemption. 
We call-men to painful sacritice, we call them 
to leave many a pleasure and many acomfort 
behind that they may come out and do battie 
for the right. We uced men who will set their 
teeth and be determined to suffer, and if need 
be to die, that justice, ‘may brintuph... (Ap- 
plause.) 
Now, the noble spirits that gare direction. 
and impulse to the earlier crusades were self-. 
denying men. They were men of God and | 
men of prayer. The war that they waged | 
They did battle for. 
for Christ, and for the brethren. Every 
soldier felt-himself a consecrated priest ‘and 
believed his good swerd was, as it were, 


‘anointed with the very. benediction of the 


Christ. (Appiause.) 
And to carry out the analogy betieen our 
selves and the old crusaders, let.us consecr te 


ourselves to this. holy War with prayer an 
With sweet self denial. 


Beh no-inan dare to 
say. that the men or- Ww omen who. tight under 
e White banner of this: er usade are se 


vow, but L bes you to j 


‘ andthe rest of us in-t 
Jeast till the end of th 


stain totally f rom intoxt 
applause. ) 
sin the. good. old Christian, ‘times, whe 


ing B ‘Soeked Hate and | 
meant gomy out to do 
strong, - 


cally: He ‘little } le “hin the t Goneeeeatia: to te 
Christian priesthood. The night before the 
final ceremony was spent in pr ayer and con 
a Christian alt ue “Men felt 
led as knieht 


without self denial and | 
endeavor to come nearer to. their better 
selves. — 

~ Let-us then carr ye 


“us make it 


evying men aad women. Let 
is m2; a what Teun say of myself, that 
he ‘preaching and practising of this magnifi- 


ma went doctrine of this crusade makes us better 


wien and women.- (Applause.} 

Stisasien full of Significance that the com- 
mon ‘Lendeney and iargely the practice of ihe 
Rnigits of Lubor is toward just such self-de- 
rial App: ause.) Dwas invited to attend a 
prea’ piciic of a district assembly in Chicago, 
held ina grove sume fifty miles from Chicago 
about to 9 months ago. It was the strict-rale 
thar ncta glass of intoxicating liquor of any 
a ad should’ be sold-in or about the place 

where that picnic was held. (Applause.) Aud 
Io aim very glad that ue same view prevailed 
in the direction of our Jate most successful 

Anti-poverty excursion. (A voice: “It was 
the same at Syracuse. ?) I don’t know whether 
it has beer “tt mentioned here to-nicht, but 
itisa we im gut thing that ihe local 
‘papers in Syracu id that there was actu- 
ally less Jiquor consumed in the neighborhood 
of the convention building during the holding 
of our convention than was drunk during the 
Riolding of the prohibition ‘Convention. WC pz 
rcoarious laughter.) _ And there is just the dif- 
ference Let nd the prehibitionists. 
) reMiNZ to the intelligence of 
hem to rule themselves and 
ab clear. that they do not need any 
lature 10 keep them from making beasts 
» {Great applause.) 

suppose there may. be some here to-night 

who feel inclined to say that after all these 
Sunday evening specches of ours are begin- 
ning to look very much like Sunday evening 
SeCruvons, | We can only say you must bear 
with as. You must be patient with us. And, 
onfter all, we ure not inconsistent. 
here may be some question of the 
propriety of putting God in the con- 
StiLution, ‘Because bf am quite confident 
- that God ds aple to take care of himself with- 
out | peng: y protected | by cur constitution. 
. (Great 2 use and laughter.) There may 
‘be amie restion about the propriety of talk- 
4ng religion in a political convention, or of 
“anauking God, so to speak—be it suid with al). 
‘YFeverence—a part of any plank of a political 
latform; but there can be no legitimate ob- 
id. to the teaching of this 
for his society, while working for 
ie that can only be attained by political 
action, and while, therefore, i in close sympathy 
nnd & clationship with the united labor party 


fae @pplause), is Vet a distinct society. aud is not 


‘sailing uuder any ‘false colors, and invites no- 
» odv here under any false pretense. It is a 
; part ol the oricina) eall for the formation of 
society, and itis printed on every letter 
what goes out of the office of this society, that 
God has vento all His-children abundant 
: materials out of which they may earn their 
- Living, andit is the essential object of this 
- seciely. to vindicate. God’s purpose, and to 
: ee that it be nut Unwarted by the injustice 
. . {Applause.) “And so the object of 
is essentially a relizious one; and 
ave religion upon this platform would 
empt to play the tragedy of “Ham- 
vith Hamlet lefé out. (Great and long 

ued applause.) 
ec conclusion of Dr: AicG lynn’ $s address 


cd go for. oad to a auielant 

hut little experience was had in 

year would be applied this 
all awho felt like assisting in the 
ga would Gnd plenty of work to do. 
yee contained the esscntial prin- 
iviy, and the ticket represented 

: bor clement of ae York 


od to term thei at ‘Sy ra- 

to the union iabor committee), 

nthe fight. Neither could . 
ovowned them. 45 for the ele- 
encom ening, to gucieds the 

If. 

Sie it désired 5 retura as in- 
joy could. come back. Bat the: 
ement could never be side-tracked. 
puees pant the colNection had 


ake Owners of Great Britain Are 
yilling to Sell Their Countrs. 

correspondent in Glasgow, speaking of 

bolition of all restrictions upon alien 


ioued in ‘Britain. Upti till the year 1870 
alien could becume the owner of “real” 
rated an ; rent Britain. He “British 


ersons hy ay. olan to its orieeib 
isposed | te sell it to him and he is able 


isons. or this change are jncither 
nd nor far to. seek. The British 
ds and capitalists who haye boug lt 
ds: and millions of acres in the states 
her quarters could neither salely nor 
ar foreign exploiters from deal- 
ch land : in the same way. The 
hada tendency to lessen the 
and in the United Kingdom, while 
ou ‘promised to increuse it. Alien 
re not so ready to part with 
"to Lae lordlings on the SECBEy 


analora: class, to stare. 

ated to demolish the only 
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prevailing in all the British 
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saw 2 young 

Koa posite scow lini atme. Isup- 
ce) ae inquiringly, fer he lowered his 
© STsNDAND, ‘and tien raised: it 
ain. ft ale, could be no mis- 

35, and uS she mes a 


days ago. 
patoaters on the Oakland side, 
ativ mn the pues ee strongly 


ie ai adv ised him. to: 


apess0g any. further 


me! I Twant to enlist for aes 
r? Tam ready to fight under 
he “Cross of the new crusade.” 
been a republican, but Lam 
d Jaber party.” Yours 

D. BRowN, 
ra) East Tenth street. 
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QUERIES AND AN SWERS. 


The truth that the land value tax would 
benetit the working masses is rapidly gain- 
ing ground, That. it would do so ce how 
it would do so is plain euough to any one 
who, understanding the elementary prin- 
ciples of production and exchange, is capa- 
ble of pursuing a simple line of reason- 
ing; but ignorance of or inattention to 
these principles gives plausibility to a no- 
tion that the land value tax would not be 
of the slightest advantage to the mere la- 
borer, but is only a middle class reform. 
Thus a correspondent i in Chicago who sigus 
himself ‘Socialist? asks why this tux 
would improve the condition of working 
men, ‘Suppose land is free,” he says, “of 
what use is if to the man who is without 
tools, machinery, credit or money? How 
could he make a decent living upon the 
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land even if it were free? 


{ find that people whom this question 
embarrasses are apt to regurd man as liv- 
ing in a state of isolation when they speak 
of his power of producing, and in a state 
of civilization when they refer to what 
constitutes a decent living. If they would 
imagine him as living, both as producer 
and consumer, in either state, and avoid 
shifting hii from one to the other, they 
would experience but Hitue difficulty. 

If the man who has neither tools nor 
machinery lives ina state of isolation he 
can supply himself with all that he re- 
quires provided he has free access to fertile 
land. He cannot have many of the things 
that go to make up a comfortable social 
existence; he eannot make what we are 
accustomed to call a decent living; but he 
can procure shelter, clothing and food and 
provide means of saving from season to 
season. We should, perhaps, eall him a 
wild man; but he would not be a suifering 
man. In these circumstances it is plain 
that access to land, though he possessed 
no machinery of production, would enable 
him to supply all isis wants, while to erect 
a barrier between jim and the Jand would 
make him helpless. 

If, however, he Jive in society, his wants 
are greater and more varied; but so, also, 
are his powers of production. And the 
added powers of individual production are 
not due to existing tools that he possesses 
or to which he may have access, but to divi- 
sion of labor, By division’ of labor, ma- 
chinery is as easily produced as is the 
product of machinery. 
Whereas in the iselated state the worker 
must with his own labor make all he con- 
sumes, in the social state he makes only 
some of all the things he consumes, 
and exchanges the surplus of what he 
makes forthe surplus of what his neighbors 
make. In the isolated state his imn: sediate 
necessities — require so much Jaber that he 
is restricted in the production of things re- 
quiring long periods of time for comple- 
tion, and he: cannot make any of the great 
Diodes that require co-operation and 
aried skill as well as time; but 

the social state, provided land 
-be free, and exchange between laborer 
and = laborer untrammeled, he can 
devote himself to the production of 
what requires long periods for completion, 
because other laborers will in the mean 
time supply his immediate needs in ex- 
change for an interest in what he is at 
work | upon; and in the same way he can 
join with others in bringing forth those 
massive products that defy the powers of 
single men. By exchange and the divi- 
sion of labor which it permits, the pro- 
ductive power of individuals is augmented, 
and results in making men in the social 
state as independent of everything but the 
materials of nature as in the isolated state. 
In the lafter the satisfaction of his wants 
is limited by his natural opportunities and 
individual powers, but in the former it is 
limited by his natural opportunities and 
individual powers, plus all the manifest. 
advantages that flow from exchange be- 
iween Jaborers of every varicty of skill 
with access to every variety of natural 
opportunity, Robinson Crusoe on_ his 
lonely | island could produce a dug cut to 
fish in, a goat skin coat to wear, and trop- 
ical fruit to eat; but on a continent and in 
asocial state he could in effect produce 
ships, woolen clothing, and fruits of every 
climate, though literally he were to work 
neither as a shipw rielit, a tailor nora fruit 
raiser. For, as stated in “Progress and 
Poverty,” “the miner who, two thousand 
feet under ground, in the heart of the 
Comstock, is digging out silver ore, is, in 
effect, by virtue of a thousand exchanges, 
harvesting crops in valleys five thousand 
fect nearer the earth’s ceriter; chasing the 
whale through Arctic tee fields; plucking 
tobacco leaves in Virginia: picking coffee 
berries in Honduras; cutting sugar cane in 


iy 


‘the Hawaiian islands; gathering cotton in 


Georgia, or weaving it in Manchester or 
Lowell; making quaint wooden toys for his 
children in the Hartz mountains, or plack- 
ing amid the green and gold of Los Angeles 

orchards the oranges which, when his 
shiftis relieved, he will take home to his 
sick wife. The wages which he receives 
on Saturday night at the mouth of the 
shaft. what are they but the certificate to 
all the world that he has done these things 
—the primary exchange in the long series 
which transniutes his labor into the things 
he has really been laboring for.” 

It is just in proportion as a man is 
unable to produce something that other 
men want, that they in turn are unable to 
produce inany things that he wants; and 
the converse is equally true that just in 
proportion as one man is permitted to and 
| does produce something that all men 
want can they in turn. produce many 
things that he wants. And as the wants 
of either a 
they expand to infinity in point of quality. 


The one essential to the production 
of anything, whether in the isolated or the 
social state, is natural opportunity—land. 
That given, and in the isolated state a man 
can produce to the limit of his individual 
powers, while in the social state he can 
| produce to the limit of his individual 
powers plus the powers generated by ex- 
But in the social state some individuals 
own land to the exclusion of others Part 
of the land has a rental value and part has 
net. That which has a rental value gives 
to its owner an advantage over producers 
who exchange with him; and that which 
has no rental value is kept out of use by a 


are supplied in point of quantity. 


STANDARD, 


price in expecta ion thatin the future it will 
have a rental valuc. Thus at once a de- 
duction from products is made for the ben- 
efit of ihe mere land owner, and landless 
men who would produce are in greater or 
less degree prohibited from doing so. This 
prohibition, which limits their opportuni- 
ties to produce, diminishes their powers of 
consumption, and, reacting upon exchange, 
diminishes consumptive power generally, 
and consequently retards production g yen- 
erally. 


The land value tax counteracts this ef- 
fect by removing its cause. 

It is well settled that a tax on a product 
increases the value of the product and 
tends to limit its consumption; and dimin- 
ished consumption, acting and reacting 
upon exchange, tends to reduce all produc- 
tion. Men, as consumers, want to con- 
sume more of everything, and, as produc- 
ers, each is wiiling to produce more of 
something; but the tax so fetters exchange 
that desire to consume and willingness to 
produce cannot freely meet. <A, for ex- 
ample, wants his house painted. He can- 
not do it well, but the house painter can; 
and there is something that A can do well, 
which the house painter wants done, 
but which <A has no occasion to 
do for himself. If there be no 
tax on houses A will exchange work 
with the house painter, and each will be 
served according to his desires. But if 
there be a tax on houses, which A wishes 
to avoid or keep down, he will let his house 
go unpainted, and the house painter will 
have one opportunity less to serve himself 
by serving another. The house painter's 
opportunities to produce what A wants 
are diminished because A would avoid 
taxation, and A’s opportunities to produce 
what the hotise painter wants are dimin- 


ished secnuse the house painter, by reduced 


opportunities to produce, is forced to check 
his consumption. The obvious remedy 
for this is to abolish taxes on products, and 
that the land value tax does. 

Again, production is checked by the 
withdrawal of natural opportunities fron 
use. This is caused by the familiar fact 
that land values grow with the growth of 
population, which induces men to pre-empt 
land in advance of démand for it so as to 
make a profit when it shall bein demand. 
Production is checked again by the increas- 
ing rent of land that is in demand for use. 


This rent is a tax upon production, and, - 


like any other tax upon production, tends 
to make the value of products higher, and 
thus to check consumption, which, in turn, 
checks production. Now, it must be evi- 
dent that, if all land not in ase were freely 
accessible, production, to the extent that it 
is checked by pre-emption of land, would 
be liberated; and that if the rent of the land 
Which is in use were reduced production 
would be still further liberated. Both 
these things can be done by making it as 
expensive to keep land out of use as to use 
it. All land notin use would be abandoned 

at once, and that, by increasing the mar- 
ket supply of land, would. ‘tend. to. lower 
rent. 

But how shall it be made as expensive to: 
keep land out of use us fo use if?) By im. 
posing all taxes on land values, ee ete, 


Thus would products be. fre ed. rom taxa: 


tion, and an impetus be given. to produc- 
tion; thus would land owners be foreed to 
part with all land which they did not use, 
and an additional impetus be given to 
production; and thus would rents. be low- 
ered, anda sll further impetus be given 
to production. And if the tax were in- 
creased until it absorbed all Jand values, 
so as to Jeave nothiny to Jand!ords as Jand- 
lords, every obstruction to exchange would 
be removed, and wheever. could make 
anything that society needed. would have 
free access to the natural materials, and 
find a ready army of consumers whose cry 
would ever be: ‘“3iore! more! more!” 


John Doe is aman of small means. His 
place of business is in the~city of New 
York, and he must live néar to it. He has. 
saved a few hundred doliars, and has every 
reasonable expectation of rece elving a mod- 

‘ate jucome from his business indefinitely, 
He would like to own a house. There are 
places where he can easily buy the land 


and have enough left to build with, but he. 
anye 


cannot remove his business to 
of those places; in New York there 

are plenty of ve acant Jots, but he cannot 
buy alot there. and put upa building too, 
and is afraid to.have a horne with a mort-: 
gage on it; moreover, he knows that if he 
should build lie would have to pay a tax on 
his house, and taking all these things into 
consideration, he is perhaps as well. off in 
a flat as he would bein w house of his ow n, 
which mortgagee or tax gatherer, or bothie 
might confiscate if business -became dull. 
So John Doe goes without a home. 


And here is Richard Roe, a good carpen- 


ter, but poor as Job's turkey, “who, having 


ho capital, is glad to work for small wages: 
wherever he can get a job. Richard Roe 
is able and willing to build a house, and 
anxious to trade with Jchn Doe. 


ditions that induce Doe to go without a 
house of his own, but they are. enough, 


and so Richard Roe plods along, werking 


as hard to find employment as he works at 
his trade when employment is found. 

But now all taxes are shifted from pro- 
ducts of labor to land. sales. John Doe 
has no longer any fear of a tax on- his 
house. The owners of vacant lots, rather. 
than pay the high tax that falls. upon 

valuable land, abandon the lots, and 
after awhile John Doe” finds that’ he Cun 
get a site for his house by paying sada 
Sach tax as it may be worth—thiat is, whit 
it would rent for. He is no longer eouined 
to sink his capital in the purchase of a 
building site. He has no fear of misrt. 
gagees, for no mortgage is necessary. And 
he decides to build. He oifers the job of 
building to Richard Roe. But Richard Roe- 
has no capital and cannot build a house 
with his bare Shands! W hy, bless your 
heart, he needs no capital. Being an hon- 
est man and capabie workman, and hay- 
ing an opportunity to ouild for an honest 
man with ready money, all the capital he 
may require—taols, machinery , lumber, 
everything—will be at his command. 
Through a myriad exchanges they will 
flow to him, as what he receives from John 
Doe flows from him, and in. co-operation 
with his own labor the lubor of thousands 
of men will contribute to the erection of 
John Doe's house, All these thousands of 


There is: 
nothing between them except the con-: 


| 


| 


: Roeklan 


a aterpow cr there, who derive 


ouseit themselves, but: BOW 
pe them by those Who 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 


| men will be withdrawn from the a 


army. of 
the unemployed, and John Does will spring 
up everywhere among them to keep. this 
sates destroying game of pitch and toss 
agoing, 


But what shall be said to a correspond- 
ent like Fred Ripple of New York, who, 
seeing all this, and declaring his belief 
that “the land value tax would benefit the 
working masses by compelling the use of 
land, and ther eby increasing demand -for 
labor,” is not satisfied, *‘because there are 
some very rich people who, without work- 
ing, could live upon interest which, like 


yvages, would be higher than now if land 


rulues were taxed away.” 

The truth is that most of the wealth of 
our very rich people is not wealth at all, 
but private taxing privileges. It consists 
of evidences of public debts, the value -of 
which is due to revenues annually forced 
out of the people and turned over to bond 
owners in the nume of interest; or in pub- 


lic franchises; or in ground rents, which 


are a forin of taxation. Put an end to the 
public debts and contract no new ones, 
resume all public franchises, and tax all 
ground rents, and the riches of the wealthy 
would be reduced to real wealih—existing 
labor products,—which they might use 
productively or consume or waste, as they 
chose. In neither case would anyone be 
wronged or burdened. Without the power 
to compel others to repair and augment 
their wealth, they would be no better off 
than their neighbors, except for the com- 
paratively short time during which their 
accumulated wealth was passing back to 
its original elements; and even during that 
time everybody would be completely. inde- 
pendent of them. They would be like a 
man with a wagon load of peaches in a 
free peach orchard. Louis F. Post. 


Tho Inevitable Result of Forcing: Men to 

Compete for the Mere Privilege ef Work. 

The Electric Age, telegraphers’ organ, has 
for the last four or five nuubers devoted a 
couple of pages each month to what it calls a 
“Discussion as. to the Cause of Low Salaries," ” 
under which heading. letters from various 
telegraphers have appeared.” Many of them 
are from advocates of the single tax on land, 


and the discussion of the Jand question has. 
been-an animated and most interesting one. - 


In the current number, Mr. John J. Flanagan 

of New York gives 

facts concerning the decrease in silaries in 
he New York Western union office: 


Three-vears azo vacancies existed at all 
times of the year; salaries for irst-class. tel- 
egrapbers were commonly 830 aud frequently 
$385 per month. Enough extra was to be bad 


tu sutisfy the most: rapacious “wolves, 7eand, 


still nore men could be used if they wei re ab 
hand. 

The year following swas not so _prosperous. 
New comers were erected With 275 and’ too 
often with 87o vouchers, and “we need no 
men to-day; come in next. week” was iu many 
enses the reply Lo applicants. 

How do we tind it now? We find: that. for 
nine months of the year no vacancies exist, 


thouvh an ‘occasional old. employe may be: 


tuken on, that for nine Months of. the year 


there is not only no “extra” work, but barely. 


full time for the unfortunates. on the y Wailing 


list. 


The: maximuni salary, for. lake Arrivals is. 


$75," excepting 
dollars is common 


in rare. instunces. Seventy | 


for first class’ men; and-as 


for those who are not up to the standard they: 
“nay be bappy if they geta sufficient amount | 
to meet actual tiving expenses in-this most. 


exorbitant ‘of cities. Graduates Sein 


hired, 
S25 0 ‘month: for the very promising: ones: 


are 


What must be the inevitable result of the 


present tide that is submerging, our future 


prospects? “How long will it be, if the present. 
tendencies continue, ‘before these apply: ing for. 
pesitious will be met with a notice, ‘No va- 


cuncies to-day; manager busy-and can see no 
applicauts,? and that sign shall be there not | 
only nine months of the year, but frown the 


first di iy of January ‘to the last day of De-- 


cenbert 


A Perfectly Healthy Activity, Which Will 
Putthe Tesesentlikouse,and the,Vacant 
Lot Side by Side. 

LaCrosse Daily Repub ‘fiean. . 

Attention is-exlled to one feature of La 
Crosse real estate transactions which: is sel- 
don take into account when considering 
local conditions. Reference is made. tuo the 
prominent element of activity: as apart from 
uny distinct increase of market values. | This 
activity. however, is) per rect! veheadihy, cand 
essentially connected with other business. re- 
lutions «as shown above. In ‘other words, 
there is adegitimate call for every pe wticle of 
mmevement which exists, entirely free from 
winy speculative! tendency. ~ Realestate uctiv= 
ty of this kindin an eastern tow where no 
legithnute increase of business is Lakin eoplice 
would. show ustate of feverish aad a: tuger- 
ous enna w vhile ae it hows 
of tie SOG 


or puciece ame men- 


tablished; are onlar gine aud? reaching 
bet 
tha the dangerous booming | speculative ele- 
discoveries 


‘Joentions: Tt will, therefore, he keen 
‘ment, whether caused byoamining 


nie cond! ton, 


“an 
Ace: of suet fucts as: thes 

quires the exercise of ordinary 

arrive at: the Cc conension that anothi 


a esi male, wil 
be eventualls 


opinion 
Av ; 
city of: Le 
gentiomen, as also is the immensely valuable 
A. puipe 
“They do: not 
richoon what is 
They have 
‘years, while 


eome from the rent of tbe sume. 


do Use 
‘om toib fore a. creatom: ENN 
Lewisten has. Frown from 
Village to wer 
QuVvoGE ae. 
incline 
street 


WhciLy, andi have sald scarcely 


: “on the 
the mos st valuable 
‘erected on loused Jand, 
nianufacturs ceoncerts: ee for 
water pow hev use. id anybody ever 
Aearthatany dificult v had been'é perienced 
in aseer Laining. w hat land renuteis in Lewis: 

Js it not. always eusy enouch: 

whatare land ve slues und what < 

ment values in de: thugs betw 

and: the landlerd. cer pora 

should) there” be any 

gradually tukipe off tbe. taxes now impose 
on labor and capital in Lewistomand: ine 
ing the tax on land Values ul the entire: 


principal business 
“portions of the 


ur, 
=. 


[ovent sould -be absorbed and the-restriction, 


on production-of a heavy tax on capital” tnd: | 


labor entirely removed? 


A Comury Where Land is Recognized as 


the Property of the Whale Feovle. 
reve J, Anketellbia the Living Church. 


‘In most. of the ecantens of Switzer land, 


notably Glarne, Valais and Unterwalden, the: 
dJand for a thousand yeurs has been-reco: nized: 


as the property 6f the whole people, and its 


use has been allottecdto theindustrious ww ork-: 
ers, on such conditicns as the p@pple see fit to. 
“detern 
of it for ‘speculative purposes. 
are very few erent. fortunes in Switzer land 


No-one is allowed tohoeld an‘acre 


Mne, 


and very “As Emile de 


litle 3 abject power “hy. 
Laveleye s say s, “With the Swiss the motto of 
the Freneli revoiution, ‘liberty, equality, . 
fraternity,’ is no em aty formula 


sublie documents. 
e is contented with his {Ole 


in his letter the following | : es 
“veurs,, since they are thereby 


“squeeze out of the unfortunate people who 
dive and work in Pennsylvania a greater pro- 


Dr. Aun 8. Daniels in Christian Union. 


Phe 
faces, 


the inducement held out being $} B15 to] 


“bately, 


ap tiuele Inetheir 


proportion “aftthe jana: in tie should kuow 


iste as held: by au few wealthy. 


tittle. CCUNLEY | 


ny, Jarge number of buildings, : 


sand all the | 
the. 


dand b 


eae America. Due Hen 


Hence: ther c 


inscribed on. 
bisa living reality, and 


A GENUINE “ INFANT” INDUSTRY. 


Ina recent issue the New Jersey U nionist 
describes the methods used for fostering and 
developing the industry. of silk manufacture 
in this country. Says the Unionist: 


The establishment of ‘‘annexes”-in outlying 
towns seems to us to be the order of the. ‘day 
among the Paterson: silk manufacturers. “The 
Phoenix manufacturing company are about to 
estublish another at Pottstown. _Pa., R. & H. 
Adamsare aboutto start one in Mass chusetts, 
and the firm of Dexter, Lambert & Co. have 
just started'to work in their Honesdale, Pa., . 
faetory... The object of these ‘fannexes” can 


be best judeed: by the following from the re- me 


port of the bureau of industrial statistics of. 
Pennsylvania for 1885-0: “Only the prepara- 
tory processes of silk manufacture are pe 
formed in these establishinents, and for them, 
cheap labor is required. 
manufacturing towns. of P ennsylvania th ere: 
is plenty of employment for men -but Httle | 
for the boys and girls. To. provide work. fer. 
the latter and. build’ up their towns; Pennsy- 
“vanians offer to .:pub up. mills and exempt 
themtcn years from’ taxes. The occupants 
take mills on. an agreement: to pay. interest 
on the eostof the amills in Heu of rent, with: 
the privilege of buying the mills .at cost ab} 
the end: of ten. years. ‘The occup pants then 
get girls and boys at $1.50-per week. to Ww hom 
they would have to pay 34:50 in. Paterson, 
N. J.” 

As for the manner in which these “annexes” 
are operated, the Ciitonéisé quotes as. follows ‘Ss 
from the Harrisburg Séar: 

In order to build up this infant industry, the | 
school laws are. disobeyed, and the Jaws 
against the employment of children are-open 
ly and flagrantiy violated... There is not one 
redecming feature connected with the indus- 
try, and nothing but:.the avariciousness. of 
men and the cupidity. of parents. aud children 
keep italive. The manufacture of silk in the: 
United States is furecd and unnatural, and is, 
based on the moral and physical. ruination of 
children and youths. who are compelicd to 
compete with the silk industries of ‘China; 
Japan and France, countries adapted by 
nature for the crow th and manufacture of the 
commodity.» 
but: natural -in any industrial pursuit, but: 
when a. body of children. without any -organi-_ 
zation unite to rebel against. the unjust "task 


That there should be. strikes is:{” 


Is there 


brougt 

fare aes ae Ine 
the time winter 

gener: thing il 

be OUG vor emple. 


ron het a to mouth, Ww vill 
for. railroad building 
‘inter Sone: will sav, 


the | watchword of the cunceleaan, and. 
“Otis ever on, hi ae 


‘Th the mining. and: |. : 


us: offer” -up 2: 
“humbly ae ee 


-For the Brentaly: 


incense : sweat 
mons daughter? Ss @, 


When not Wy 


masters.in the silk. mills, it behooves the pub- | 


lic to open more wide: the school doors and to. 
enforce the: law against the employment ° 
children. - 


The necessary result of thus providing: em- 


ployment for infant children in the “mining | - 


and manufacturing towns of Pennsylvania”. 
is that the parents of the children are en- 
abled to work for Icss wages than before, 
perhaps finding consolation in the fact: that: 
they are developing the “industries” of their 
country. If by “Pennsylvanians” is meant 
the people who own Pennsylvania, it. is not” 


-surprising that they should be willing to put 


upiunilis and exempt.them from taxes for ten 
snabled to 


portion of the’ Wealth which they produce. 


Iu’ t fc a Mackery to Tell These People 
They Arc * Members‘o!f Carise, Chilktren 
ot God aud Inkeritors of theshingdom of 
Heeven?” 


Rear tenement bouses present additional 
dangers which do not exist in the front houses. 
To reach 2 rear or verd. House, as the peopie 
call them, we pass through w narrow alley or 
the hall of the front house into a flagged 
court yard. From the yard we pass ae 
qnether dark, dirty. hall, usually with: 
spiral staircase. “The poorer fiunilies | pealine 
these houses. The yard is alw vays filled with 
dirty, neisy children. engag ed in. what thes 
callplay. These are the “younger. childre: 
“who eannot be trusted. alone in the. s 

are pitiful little objects, wit 
thin clothes and. budie 

sentable ignorance of water, 

ay afford shelter to: the 
wretches who lodge in: the ha 


door being always open, beg ar 5 


pass in and out at their will; L 
the women and children whom ‘they m 
the stairs. Thereare a fews 
‘third rear houses in the city, but hey ar ty 
rare... Tam nequainted with | but Gil 
of the Jatter, perhaps a half dozen of th 
former, There is Htule venttiation | ia these 
rear houses. The front “house 1 : 
higher than the rear, the latter 
cluse to another tall building. © 
of their winduws the peuple s 
neighbors’ clothes lines and the ‘ite Cour 
5 yards with closets. In case ef fre'm: the. 
tront house -their means of exit. to the: street. 
is cutulf. Being so shut off from the sure 
and tht gaze of ‘Le public their: manners a 
morals receive Inuch fess attention thin tho 
of people in front houses. ‘The reonis of tt 
peor people are small, consisting usually oO 
roony and. Dedroum; the front roon) is: Use 
as awlivine roc; “the cooking, Washing, iron 
Ing and wil the de MeSLIC.: processes are: per 
£ formed: in. this one. reom, which at: night 
enves- also as ua sleeping toom. ie nee 
rhe. furniture consists of a ‘cooking: ste 
‘chairs and table, usuatiy a bur ‘cau, somictim 
‘a lounge, thew uls covered more or: less by 
gaudy ‘chremos and advertising curds. hh 
“the poorest und meanest rooms there i is alw wy, 
this pitifulattempt at decoration. The roor 
is clean or dirty, aecordiag to the. disposition: 
of the. women, the diay of the week, aud, with: 
‘the Jews, the season of the year: ‘the utter aut 
their relisivus festivals serub and scour every 
nuserabie apurtinents, | 
eiving. them a mast cheerful Uppe arance 
The: bedroum i is always small, with the smit ib 
Window the jaw compels: the li 
uke opening in the hal) 
fur abe ad, pos 


(ee Me gud re bond 
Che 
people i 
“Tf they 
cclent foud card clutlane money to pay 
anda are pt ne dange of ‘being served Ww 


OLLI: there. 

Jack of inodesty: tIneng the | : 
‘under: discussion, © SQ Ek 
Sudsrers are taken the faniiii 

“the older brothers and’ sis 
and Lhere is usually cue, sumeii Be 
ly. three, bedrocins. Aman, “His wi 
childrea live ta a root | “auc [ 
dress and undress in the- presence: 
other. In the suauer the Toekis 


“ pee ‘hye. = 


ineedse: in th 
and an alarmii 

The childret 
Everything i 
common pre 
“‘Vate owner phips : 
a bureau. The sire 
ily get the most of 
ones are pusbed to the 


Arms. to the 
Slax dw orkiug tomigr ante 
Gleaw Food Echo, : 


ignorant laborers that have been. sh apace int 

Colorado by ‘the car lcad ‘to work ww 

pick and shovel on the railroad grades 

the work. contemplated -is completed? 

said that thousands. of foreigners, who: can. 
not speak a word of English, have ‘been: 


‘Picked up ig eastern cities, and. ey en. as sv0n 


ae aeahs la. 


: To our nee cup of 


to, add bas a 


a x hile your. pha 


gloriam, aie 


And the Motions crus: ; 


to crucify, . 


Has unfurled the blazing b 


father hood on hieh 
“And‘our. poverty—its retchedness one. all its 
hosts of sin—. cps 
Wi e will? conquer under. guidance of our 5 elouts 
"US priest McGlynn. | 


| For ‘tis, blazoned. on the: feavens in the bright. 


ness of the sun, : 
That the cause that we. are: fighting 
father, will be won. 
Then the glory: of: the Father: who has put thee 
in. ccmmand, | 
By. emancipating anil 
every. land.” 
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THE SITUATION AND THE PROSPECT. 

Having sat on the platform through 
every session of the convention, and 
watched its dvings with eager interest, I 
am perfectly satisfied with the result. 
Assuming an overruling Providence in the 
affairs of men, [think the event soes far 
to show such superintendence in this case. 
Looking back over the proceedings, in- 
slading the outcome, I think I would not 
have one important action changed. 

Those who, before the assembly, ex- 
pected a rag-tag affair, if there were any 
such, must have been greatly surprised at 
the sober and respeciable character of the 
body. There were a remarkable number 
of ready znd effective. speakers and an 
equally notable familiarity with parlia- 
mentary usage, The ‘deliberations, con- 
‘sidering the burning questions met, were 
calm and forceful, only one or two indis- 
creet or heated utterances occurring, and 
these being retracted or exp! rained j in Kindly 
and maniy fasion. 

The mest important feature of the con- 
wention’s doings is the platform, which, to 
may mind, includes the nomination of Mr. 
George for tbe first Wace on the ticket. 
Wr. George is the platform incarnated. 
From first to last the interest of the con- 
wention centered in doctrine rather than 

ns. The sacialistic question, the de- 
cision of a sas the second important 
action, was wholly one of doctrine. To 
say that the socialistic contested delegates 
were excluded from any motive of policy, as 
to catch the farmer vote or avoid the mere 
stigma of socialism, is absurd. It would be 
equally absurd to attribute to the conven- 
tion any objection to the socialists as indi- 
Widuals. They were excluded because they 
Were socialists, organized outside of the 
united labor party to accomplish a purpose 
essentially different from that which the 
convention desired. Even tie sccialistic 
Jand doctrine is essentially different from 
that of the united labor party, and because 
of this difference the suciulisis were de- 
clared ineligibie as members of that party, 
just as are republicans, democrats or pro- 
hibitionists, as such. This is why the 
split with the socialists ts so important. It 
was entirely a question of principle. The 
convention could not have admitted the 
socialists without stultifving itself. 

Success is certain. The only question is 
when. My impression is that the election 
of the ticket this fall is entirely possible, 
considering the immense earnesiness of 
the party and the element of uncertainty 
which confessedly characterizes the present 
political atmosphere. I think it not im- 
probable that the next governor of New 
York will be the nominee of the united 
labor party. Ultimate snecess of the 

party is sure if trmh possesses winning 
power. That our ‘principles are right I 
have no more doubt than that I exist. 

A large vote in this state will, of course, 
give immense impetus to the cause in 
other statics. Could wesucceed in chang- 
ing the laws of New York so that all taxes 
shail be removed from the products cf in- 
@ustry, which may be done by devoting 
those values which accrue to land by the 
presence of population to public uses, 
other states would be forced to do the saime, 
whether they liked it or not, in self-de- 
fence. The advantages for manufactar- 
ers, laborers and merchants in New York 
n that case would be so great that other 
atates could not possibly hold their own in 
commercial competition. All we need is 
that our stete adont Mr. George’s system 
of taxation for it to become universal in 
states, then national, then world-wide, for 
the reason given above, to cite no me 

Honest clerevmen who believe in the 
principles of the united labor party must 
come into the movement as a religious re- 
form which can only become operative by 
political action, or lose their self-respect. 
— Nomiinister can believe this doctrine and 
be siient without moral deterioration. 
Worldiy wise ministers will do us they did 
_@uring the anti-slavery. movement, either 
oppose the new crusade or keep quiet, and 
when it succeeds preach fervent sernions 
a@bout the great reform which “we” have 
brought about. Garrison and Phillips 
were first denounced and afterward eulo- 
gized by the pulpit. Ik will be the same 
with Eenry George and. the united labor 
party. Ifany manly minister wishes to 
keep out of ihe ranks of the crusaders he 
would better noi siudy “Progress and Pov- 
orty” nor read THE STANDARD. [Ef he does, 
in all probability, even “the gai¢s of hell” 
cannot prevent his coming with us. 

LTpurpose doing all the active work I 
possibly can without, neglecting the work 
af my parish, which i am in duty bound 
do attend to us dong asi am permitted to 
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hold my present position. In my opinion I 
can preach the gospel of Jesus nowhere 
more effectively than in the canvass of 
the united labor party in New York. I be- 
lieve that if Jesus were alive and here to- 
day he would work in the same way, and 
a minister can do no better than what he 
believes his great leader would do. 
HUGH O. PENTECOST. 


LET Us FIGUT TO WIN. 

The united labor party has presented to 
the people of this state candidates for all 
of the offices that are to be filled. The 
ticket is an excellent one, representing all 
portions of the state, and is composed of 
men fitted to discharge the duties of the 

rarious positions for which they are candi- 

dates. The question of chief interest now 
is as to the vote that they will receive. 
The assumption of the regular parties is 
that this ticket is put up to draw as large a 
vote as possible, but that the new party 
has no hope of electing it. 
founded assumption. The present condi- 
tion of politics is such that the most 
extraordinary changes are possible, and 
the new party is the nucleus around which 
all who are dissatisfied or disgusted with 
the old parties will naturally gather. 

The united labor party enters this con- 
test with the prestige won in this city last 
year. It entered that canvass without a 
name or organization and at once leaped 
to the second place, and probably, had its 
votes been counted, to the first place 
among existing parties in this city. It en- 
ters the state canvass much better equipped 
for the campaign and appeals to people 
as thoroughly disgusted with the old par- 
ties as are those of this city. It ought 
to draw a larger percentage of votes from 
both the old parties throughout the state 
than it drew from them in this city. If it 
only does as well, however, it will receive 
in the state at larze 250,132 votes, without 
counting on any increase in this city. 

To assume that the united labor party 
can accomplish this much is not unreason- 
able, for outside the city it 1s better organ- 
ized than it was in New York a vear ago. 
But in the citv it is as completely organ- 
ized as either of the old parties, and no 
well informed man doubts that its vote 
here will be far larger than it was a year 
azo, Its vote will doubtless be 90,000, and 
many place it at 105,600. If, however, it 
only does as well in the state at large as it 
did Jast year the vote would stand: 
Republican. ......ccccecccecccccceccacccccccsccecesce GIS 
DEMOCTALIC. 0. .cccccweeccoccecccscecscesocscccccceres ibe a 


United labor 
ProliDiMtOMmees 55 oes sceceliecscscacceeceesecieass : 36 337 


It is. of course, possible that the per- 
ceniage of votes drawn from the respective 
old parties may differ in the republican 
districts from that shown in this formerly 
democratic stronghold. That is, however, 


‘a matter with which the new party does 


It seeks votes with- 
eut asking which party they are 
taken from. Any change of the kind 
would merely make the votes of the old 
parties more even, and the probable in- 
crease in the prohibition vote would in any 
event tend that wav. 

But, as has been shown, there is no rea- 
son to suppose that in this city the united 
labor party will not run up to nearly or 
quite 100,000. This would bring the total 
vote up to more than 282,000, and a very 
small increase over the figures given above 
for the remaining portion of the «tate 
would send the total considerably over 
300,009, and correspondingly reduce the 
vote of the old parties, 

There were 970,807 votes cast for judge 
of the court of appeals at the Jast state 
election. A third of this is 823,602, and 
taking the prohibition and scattering votes 
into consideration, any party receiving a 
third of the whole vote would be practi- 
cally certain of success. We believe that 
the united labor party will poll more than 
150,000 below the Harlem river, and there 
is no reuson why, if this is done, it should 
not obtain enough votes in the remainder 
of the state to ussure its success. 

All of the existing political conditions 
show that the people are ready for and 
expecting a great change of some kind. 
New parties are rising on all sides, which 
show not only discontent with the old or- 
ganizations, but a readiness to Jeave them. 
At the election of last year, 544,227 votes, 
more than half of the whole number, were 

cast against the continuance of existing 
conditions and in favor of a new constitu- 
tion. Under such acondition the possi- 
bihties in the way of peaceful revolution 
are simply beyond computation. 

Such are the conditions under which the 
united labor party enters the field of state 
politics. It finds the old parties held to- 
gether by’no fixed belief, while it is fairly 
surcharged with intense conviction, It 
finds peliticians of the old school standing 
aghast hefore a problem that they contess 
must be solved, but for which they see no 
solution, while the new party proclaims 
that it is for the solution of that very 
problem it has come into existence. Into 
a condition of political confusion, doubt, 
fear and despair the new party comes 
with clearness of conviction definiteness 
of purpose, and filled with hope and confi- 
dence. To all this is opposed nothing but 
negations. History is tilled with instances 
in which whole pecples have flecked to 
standards thus carried by hopeful and 
courageous leaders. 

Under such circumstances there is no 
reason why the united labor party may 
not hope towin. It ought to win, and 
all it needs to assure victory is determined 
effort and unflagging zeal. It has every 
Incentive to strive for success. It is a 
party of principle, and even an apprexima- 
tion to success will sweep the rubbish of 
the old and meaningless contest over dead 
issues out of the way and precipitate on 
the broad field of national politics. the 
one great issue so clearly enunciated in 


not coneern itself. 


This is an un- : 


other parts of the state. 


ig: Sunicues pk platform. 
nor foe imagine that this is any case of 
merely standing up to be counted. The 
united labor party is in the contest to win, 
and its success is easily within the range 
of possibility. 
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Ahappy thought comes to the World, 
and it is that the principle to taxing land 
values only shall be applied to the wild 
and freed lands now owned by the state. 
If the World will go into the wilderness 
itself, and there in the quiet of solitude 
study the land doctrine, it will comprehend 
the iact that just the worst place in the 
world to try a tax on land values is the 
place where land has practically no value. 


The Times thinks that Thomas C. Platt 
is likely to view the rise of the united -la- 
bor party with a great deal of satisfaction, 
since the alarm of the democrats concern- 
ing their state ticket will be so great that 
Mr. Platt will be easily able to arrange 
deals with them for legislative seats that 
will give him control of the legislature. 
The Times really seems to imagine that it 
can hurt the united labor party by thus 
exposing the lack of principle in the old 
parties. 


Labor's Stage of Amsterdam is the first 
New York paper to hoist the Syracuse 
ticket to its masthead. It announces that 
it will stand for the principles ané@ candi- 
dates of the party. 


The Openiug Gun. 


The convention is over, the campaign begun, 
And we give the old parties our hearty de 
fiance: 
For great is the triumph that soon will be 
won 
"Neath the banner that floats o’er our holy 
alliance. 
We stand by a principle noble and grand— 
“The land for the people’—and who shall 
deny it? 
And that rallying ery shall resound through 
the land, 
And thrill with affright all who think to 
defy it. 


Oh, ye who between fear and hope | are di- 
vided, 
Shake off t the dull dread of the craven and 
fool! 
By justice and truth let yeur course be de- 
cided, 
And strike for the end of monopoly ’s rule. 
Hurrah for our platform! we stand squarely 
on it. 
Hurrah for our leaders! they're men: one 
and all; 


Hurrah for our ticket! the names blazoned 


on it 
Will glitter in triumph, we know, in the 
fall! CHARLES WHiTE. 


Contested Seats. 

As chairman of the committee on creden- 
tials at the recent state convention of the 
united labor party at Syracuse, I wish to cor- 
rect some misapprehensions concerning the 
work of that committee. As soon as the com- 
mittee met a proposition was made to proeced 
at once to the consideration of the contested 
credentials, but a small faction insisted that 
all the credentials should be examined. 

The only contests in the committee that 
turned on socialism were those of the Eighth 
and Tenth assembly districts. Six claimants 
from those districts were unseated “on the 
ground that the contestants having acknowl- 
edged that they have been and still] are mem- 
mers of the socialistic labor party, they were 
ineligible under the constitution of the united 
labor party of New York, as officially declared 
by its highest executive authority, the county 
general committee.” 

The contest as to the delegates from the 
Fourteenth assembly district did not turn on 
this question. No attempt was made by any 
one to pretend that Walter Vrocinan was en- 
titled to represent that district. The onrly 
regular credentials certified to the clection of 
Shaider, McCabe and Quirk. It was shown 
clearly to the committee that_after the first 
meeting, at which one ineligible man was 
chosen, that another meeting of the district 
wus held to elect delegates. The meeting 
was fully advertised and largely attended. 
Mr. Block was present at the mecting, at 
which the previous election was declared 
void. Neither he nor any one else denied 
that the meeting was a regular one, and the 

regular officers cf the district certified that at 
it Shaider, McCabe and Quirk had ete 
elected. The committee bad, in a previous 
contest made by an alternate from the Third 
Gistrict, decided that an assembly district 
hada right to hold a second election, and it 
had unanimously seated the delegate chosen. 
at that clection instead of the alternate pre- 
viously chosen, and who would have been en- 
titled tu the seat hud no new election taken 
place. My recollection is that the vote in 
committee in favor of seating Bloek was 
much smaller than that in favor of seating: 
the socialistic labor party men. The action’ 
of the cominitiee was. certainly not based on 
the fact that Block is a seeialist, for mo one 
elhumed that he is now a member of the so- 
cialistig labor purty. The motion on which 
the committee acted was simply that the del- 
egates holding credentials from the-president 
and secretary of the district should be seated, 
and there was no reason assigued it it. 

Tadmit that this should have been made 
clearer iu the committee’s report, but the ses- 
sion lasted continuously fromsS o’elock in tbe 
evening until half-past 4 next morning. -I 
tried in vain to get some sleep, and finally 
wrote the report in time to present it to the 
committee again by 9o’elock. It was merely 
a brief chronicle of the committee’s con- 
clusions, and there was ne time for argument. 

Since the report was made a great deal has 
been said as to the influence of the rural dele- 
gates in bringing about the result. To the 
best of my knowledye, there were but two 
city delegates in the minority of the commit- 
tee, and all the other city memibers voted 
steadily with the majority. Rogers and 
Finkelstein, the two delegates who created 
all the difficulty, found their chief supporters 
in a delegate from Ycnkers and another frem 
Brooklyn, and the other four votes cf the 
minority came from Albany, Buffalo and 
Of course this is 
a question that cught never to bave been 
raised, but since both the nen named have 
falsely asserted that the opinion of the New 
York assembly districts was overcome by 
votes from the country districts, it Is proper 
that the faet should be stated that all their 
support in the committee cume from outside 
New York city. Both of them have since 
their return to the city misstated facts con- 
cerhing the cogmiitee’s auction, but as they 
no longer beiony to tug united labor party 
uny controversy with them, concerning its 
alfairs would be out of place. 

Subsequent events have proven that George 
Bicck is unfaithful to the united iabor party, 
and is a socialist of the most sanguinary hue, ° 
but he was not unseated because he wasa 
socialist, but because the Fouricenth ee 


ealled, sent another man in his place. His 
assembly declared the first election void be- 
cause members of the socialistic labor party 
participated in it. The committee on creden- 
tials made no attempt to pass upon that de- 
cision. It simply found that a new election 
had been held, and reported in favor of seat- 
ing the men ‘chosen at that election. Mr. 
Block, then, cannot pose as a martyr to his 
socialistic views in this matter. 
Wa. T. CROASDALE. 


Whither Edward Atkinson is Leading Us. 


New Yorxk City.—Mr. Atkinson, in his re- 
cent article in the Century, bas made out a 
eatalogue of food, clothing and fuel, which 
he considers adequate for the consumption of 
an adult, which catalogue is ealled a ration, 
and may be useful to remember if New York 
should: ever be bombarded by the British 
flect. He goesontoshow that in the year 
1860 the laborer earned 980 daily rations; in 
1805, $40: in 1880, 1,210; in 1885-6, 1,400. He 
then compures 1865 and 1885-6, and wonders 


what more prosperity the laborer can want, 
ay way. 

Now, Mr. Atkinson’s figures of the rations 
earned for 1885-6 are, on his own showing, an 
estimate; and I think we may as well wait 
for the returns to come in before drawing 
aay conclusions from them. He selects 1865 
as the other end of the comparison, not be- 

‘ause itmade the best showing, but—well, 
never mind why. 

Ii we compare 1860 with 1880 (the earliest 
and latest years for which he gives definite 
figures), we find that the rations earned in- 
creased from 980 to 1,210, say, twenty-five 
percent. Whether rent advanced sufficiently 
during the same time to neutralize the in- 
creased purchasing power of labor, Mr. At- 
kinson has not yet investigated; at least, he 
publishes no figures on that point. Rent, 
anyway, isan unimportant subject. No po- 
litical economist of any consequence has paid 
any attention to it. Ricardo, McCulloch and 
J.S. Mill have indulged in wearisome dis- 
sertions about the matter, but Mr. Atkinson 
has not wasted any time reading them. 

Let us suppose that the condition of the la- 
borer did improve twenty-five per cent in the 
period inentioned. Mr. Atkinson says it did, 
and that settles it. Now let us try to find 
out, just for curiosity, whut there was in the 
economic conditions of the country to permit 
such an improvement. 

In an article in the Popular Sctenece Monthly 
Mr. David A. Wells quotes from the United 
States commissioner of labor’s report for 
1886 extracts showing that in the manufacture 
of agricultural implements 600 men now do 
the w vork that would have required 2,145 men 
fifteen or twenty years ago; that in the man- 
ufacture of boots and shoes 100 persons supply 
the place of 500; -thatin the manufacture of 
flour there hus been a i ap inaraee of labor 
of seventy-five per cent; in furniture, twenty- 
five to fifty per cent: in w all paper, ninety- 
nine percent; in metals and metailic goods, 
thirty-three and one-third per cent. 

If it be permitted to us who have no direct 
ane pia Hous in the matter of statistics to draw 
2 conclusion from the above figures, may we 
not reasonably, conclude that labor hasat least 
doubled in efficieney during twenty years? 
And if this be so—if the efficiency of labor in- 
creased one hundred per cent and the wages 
of labor twenty five per cent, what became of 
the balance? Did apical get it? It seems to 
be generally admitted that capital was Jess 
remuneratively rewarded at the end of the 
period than at the beginning. Who, then, 
reaped the benefit of this increased efficiency 
of combined expital and labor? Let Mr. At- 
kinson inform us, as soon as convenient, how 
the owners of natural opportunities fared in 
those haleyon days. 

There is another passage in Mr. Wells’s 
article which suggests the possibilities opened 
tous by advancing civilization. He shows 
that ten men Working one year can supply 
bread to one thousand, and the calculation 
covers all the processes from the sowing of 
the seed. Now we can live on bread—and 
water. Don’t start, gentle reader, we may 
as well get used to the idea. And if we can 
evolute sufliciently to have ten men supply 
clothing for 1,000, and ten more men supply 
fuel fer 1,000, and if We can imagine one man 
owning the natural opportunities requisite for 
the production of said food, clothing and fuel, 
why, then, one man by supplying the wants 
of 1,000 can have the services of about 970 
free. And when that day ccmes, oh, Lord 
deliver us! 

lf Henry George and Dr. McGlynn would 
get down to semething really practical, such 
xs devising means by which the odd 970 may 
amuse their owner after they have ceased to 
be really useful to him, they would confer -a 
real benefit on humanity.--Or if they would 
agitate for a repeal of the laws against sul- 
cide, so that we may be able to depart>this 
life when we are no longer wanted, or if they 
wi!l arrange to provide us with a cemetery im 
the planet Jupiter, so that our dust. may not 
encumber this earth which does not belong to 
us, then they would have some claim to “the 
gratitude of posterity. 

WILLIAM E. McKENwa. 


A Prominent Rent Estate Paper Gives Its 
Yai ews Upon tbe Situation. 


app ophetic Department”? New York Real Estate Record 
and Guide. 


Politician—The puzzle of puzzles in polities 
is the probable vote of the newly organized. 
labor party and its effect tpon the older par- 
ties. Can‘ you throw any heht upon this most 
‘interesting of the serious conundrums of the 
day? .- ’ 

‘Sir Oracle—Lwould not ke much afraid of 
‘this new organization Were there any vital 
question at issue between the demioerats and 
the republicans. The voters will be called to 
sustain one or the other of the existing party 
oreanizations, because they are known by 
certain names, and not on account of their 
representing any definite and far-reaching 
programme. Now, the labor people and the 
temperance seople represent not only a senti- 
Inent, but certain vital principles. The aims 
they -have ip view cliuim to be moral and re- 
formiatery, and they appeal to what 1s best in 


human nature, however mistaken they may 


‘Fol.—But surely the communistic land taxa- 
tion scheme of Henry George will be pretty 
unanimously condemned as soon as it is un- 
derstood. Surely the farming class as well 
as city jand owners will pretty unanimously 
reject a land confiscation programme. 

Sir O.—Lam afraid thatit is you that do 
not understand what George's scheme really 
is. If you jock into itclusely you will find that 
it dees not affect the ownership of improved 
preperty. Indeed, the only classes that can 
Inake any complaint against George's theory 
are the owners of wild and vacant suburban 
property. His proposition is simply to tax 
aii land alike, whetber improved or unim- 
proved, which in effect woud be to relieve 
citr houses ard improved farms from two-- 
thirds to three-fourths of the taxation they 
are called upon to bear. His aims simply to 
kill speculation and eventually putanend to 


Pies ownership in unimproved iund. Take, 


or instance, two plots cf ground of equal 
ize, one of whichis wholly unimproved and 
the other contains, say, a hutel or office build-. 
ing, Wiich eost a iniilicn dollars. Under 
George's plan the Jatter would pay no -nicre 
than the furmer in the way of taxation. 
There is nothipg in this proposition to terrify 
conservative owners of improved property. 
Indeed, 1t is a bid for their support, as it 
would be an offer to reduce taxation very 
largely. he speculative farmer who had 
more Wild land than he could care for would 
object to George’s taxation scheme; but nob 
sO the Ww Weli-to-do agriculturist, whose domain 
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included good farm houses, barns, fences and | 
other improvements, for he could be relieved 
of many of his present burdens. 

Pol.—This dues put the matter in a some- 
what different light. I remember, some years 
since, David A. Wells proposed to abolish the 
tariff ancl revenue laws and place all the bur 
dens of the state upon land. In what respect 
did his scheme differ from that of Heary 
George’s? 

Sir O0.— —My recollection is that Wells did not 
discriminate as between the speculative and 
other holders of realty. He would have 
placed the burdens mainly upon the owners of» 
improved property. From the way he put 
the scheme it was very plausible, but it would 
have been far mi ore ebjectionable to the own- 
ers of improved property than is Henry 
George’s now famaus scheme to confiscate the 
“unearned inerement;” that is, the profit that 
now arises from purchasing cheap land and 
holding it until ibe growth ‘ut population. and 
wealth makes it valuable. 

Pol.—Well, 1 declare there does not seem to 
be anything so appalling in Henry George's 
programme. But would not his sy stem of 
taxation invalidate existing tities? ° 

Sir O.—I do not so understand it. He does 
not, E believe, propose to interfere with ex-. 
isting land ownership in any way. The pres- 
ent machinery i isto be kept intact. But the: 
state has an undoubted right to tax up to any 
amount, even to the extent of confiscation. 
This power he would use so as to throw all 
vacant lund into the hands of the several 
State governments. 

Pol.—Well, perhaps you are right; but it 
will take many long years to rid the property 
owners of the idea that Henry George means 
to dispossess them of their real estate. It is 
very difficult to eradicate an erroneous im- 
pression. Buc this is aside, after all, from the 
mere practical matter of the number of votes 
the labor party will poll in November next, 
and from which of the old parties will they 
draw the most strength. 

Sir O.—Ex-Mayor Wickham, who in the 
past has been a shrewd and netive working 
politician, is of the impression that three- 
fourths of the labor vote will come from the 
democratic party. He thinks they will poll 
from 125,000 to 175,000 votes, which will re- 
sult in the election of the republican state 
ticket by a handsome plurality. 

Pol.—But will not the declaration of Henry 
George and McGlynn against the socialists 
split the labor party in halves? 

Sir O.—It was, I think, a shrewd move on 
the part of George and Mettlynn to an- 
tagonize the socialists. The action drew the 
fire of a good many of the adherents of the 
old party organizations. George is now 
lighting on the vld democratic liues—free im- 
migration, free trade and free liquor. The 
socralists will be forced to go With the labor 
party all the same, for they , are too weak to 
run a ticket of their own, and they have 
nothing in common With either the demo- 
crats or the republicans. I hardly like to 
predict just yet as to the result of the coming. 
election. The mpending contest has really 
no signifleance except asshowinge the strength 
of the labor party and the prohibitionists. 
The vital questioy after allis what effect this 
coming election will have on the presidential 
election in the fall of 1888. 

Pol.—What is there. to be said. anent the 
Syracuse convention? Are not there evident 
signs of trouble in the attempt to organize a 
state labor party? When these people get to- 
gether as a national party is there not danger 
of a breakdown! 

Sir O.—The only- hope for the new party is 
inthe leadership of men like Henry George, 
Dr. McGlynn and Master Workman Powderly. 

Our American party machinery, with its tocal |} 
disirict organizations and its delegates. to 
city, state and national conventions, inevita- 
bly develops a “machine.” Political work 
must be systematized.. ‘here must be organi- 
zation, foresight and arrangement, which 
involves the politici: in and the: wire-puller. 
When the labor party machine is fully deve!-. 
oped, if its controllers are in harmony with 
the three men Lhave named, all will go well, 

and the organization wilt become a power in 
our politics; but if the machine breaks away. 
from George or McGlynn, or if it is captured 
by the wire- pullers of the republican or demv-: 
cratic parties, it will be dead before it is porn. 


— 


“Now When the Chief Priests Heard these 
Things, They Doubted ‘of Them Where- 
unto This Would Grow.’ 

Chicago Living Church (Episcopal). 

The formation of the church association in 
New York for the advancement of the inter- 
ests of labor would seem to be expedient and 
opporttme. .. 

But what has the church to do with the 
matter, or rather certain clergy of the church 
who volunteer to look into it? They would 
have nothing to do with itas a question of 
polities or political economy having nothing 
to do with humanity and ethics. But the la- 
bor question is supposed to have to do with 
both. Its chief complaint is one of wrong 
and injustice. 
and bi-mevaism, but of alleged wrong to the 
Wworkingman. He is supposed to be not only 
oppressed in his wages, but to be defrauded 
out of his natural rights in the inheritance of 
the earth, The question goes to the very 
foundation of the rights “of ownership, at 
least ownership in laud, and would amount to 
a revolution, if not otherwise at least in all 
our ethical ideas as to the rights of property.. 
If the leaders of the labor movement, and 
especially the priest Who has been ready to 
sacrifice his chureh for his opinions, have be- 
come identified with 1b- because of its ethical 
and religious claims, it-is possible that the 
“chureh association,” above spoken cf, has 
been organized none too svon, aud can be 
none too diligent and careful in its inquiries. 


A Hint for Thos. K. Beecher and: Orhers. 
Who Think Poor People Like to: abive in 
Tenement kieuses. 


Ohio Valley Buiget. 


great cities to crowd together in tenements of 
which -the Intelligencer speaks is a human 
trait, why does it exhibit itseif only where 
lund is high priced?) In the smaller cities and 
towns workingmen eenerally prefer to oe-- 
cupy small cottages if possibie, becnuse ‘land 
is cheap and rent comparatively There 
are no large eight story tenemeuts in these 
places because ‘It wouldn't pay. Population 
is not crowded together: enough and: land is 
more easily accessible.” If Wheeling were. to 
suddenly obtain a population of 1,000,000 then 
her working population would. be compelled. 
by force. of circumstances to be strancely 
fascinated with two hot rooms in-a six or 
eight story tenement, andeach family would. 
pay as much or even more for rent than it 
how does for a whole lot and house to: itself: 

The bigger the city and the more valuable. 
the land the higher are the houses, the more 

crowded are the tenements. High. land,. 
hieh houses and high rents go together. be 

Give these people free transportation and 
put a tax on Jand that will make speculation 
in it unprofitable and the strange fascination 
would soon disappear. No ~ philanthropy 
would be needed. i Sree 


The Independent. 

The end is not yet of the conflict betiveen 
Archbishop. Corrigan and. his priests. His 
personal unpopularity, arising from his assert- 
ed domineering character, has much to do 
with the matter. Here we have Dr. Mce- 
Giynn’s old assistant, Dr. Curran, an honored 
priest, attending a public picnic of the 
Georgeites, 
to the cheering multitudes. Naturally, we 
should expect him to be called to uccount and 
suspended by the archbishop. Called to 
account he has been, but not suspended. 

Report tells of a sharp interyiew when 
he obeyed the archbisbop’s summons, 

and the archbishop pubitshes the -priest’s 
“apology.” Itis no apology at ally ouly an 
expression of regret that his action had been 
interpreted as implying contuinacy. That ois 
all. No regret for attending the meeting, or 
for aSsociatine with a priest excommunicated: 
iLuIN inutim—only 2 regret that it had been mis- 
interpreted. THe archbishe p is very careful 
just now. He sees befure him a case of aman 
who will claim his personal rights, and then 
appeal te Rome against suspension’ by his 
ordinary, and not, like Dr. McGlynn, give the. 


for disobedience and COnLUINAC Ys 


It isnot a question of taritts. 


If this strange fascination of: the poor. in 


The Archbishop is Very careful Tust Now. 


and introduced by Dr. MeGlyun . 


archbishop a chance to excommunicate hin - 


“attention © 


RT ET Poe fle hae ee ere as 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


On Wednesday evening Dr. ind Mrs. John: 
P. Newman held a reception at the residence - 
of Senator and Mrs. Leland Stanford, whose 
guests. they are during their sojourn in this 
cit v. 

The entire lower floar was brilliantly lichted 
and placed at the disposal of the company, 
who-arrived shortly after 8 o’clock, and hav- 
ing paid their respects i in the reception room, 
spent‘ couple of hours in adiniring the ele- 
gant appointnents ef the library, the rich 
treasures of the art galleries, the” Pompeiian 
crandeurs of the drawing room, the alabovnte 
East India decorations of the. parior,.and, the 
clecant freseces which beautify every noo 
and corner of the establishment. Sg 

Duriue the evening several of -the cuest: 
contributed vocal. and. instrumental musi 
At 9 o'clock the dining room was thrown open 
und the company invited to partake of dainty 
refreshments served in. buifet style, and a 
hour later the guests took leave ef their hos 
pitable entertainers.—[San Francisco Call. — 


Mrs Io scrubs out offices and receives fo 
her work 815 per month. For her two room: 
she pays 87.50 per. month, and. with the rest. 
feeds and clothes five young children, two. 
boys and three girls, ranging from. three to 
twelve years of age. A child of seven is” 
suffering from spinal trouble and is very 
much deformed. She took it to the Forty- 
second street hospital, but they refused it ad- 
mittance on the ground that it was incurable.” 
—{New York Herald. 


The habit of sending out children to nurse)” 
in the country and elsewhere tends annually 
to the death of nearly one-tenth of the popt- 
lation. of Paris. 
ment of Eure et Loire asserts. dolefully that. 


coffins of little Parisians, but that he is pow-. 
erless to interfere. 
explicit: Children are taken down to the 
country in batches, dosed with soothing po- 
tions on the way, and handed over to elderly : 
women. 


A four months’ old baby -was lately found. 
at 142 Cherry street, New York, half starved. — 
Its mother was dead, and the woman who had: 
undertaken the care of. it had been sent to . 
Blackwell's island for drunkenness. 
With a party of friends, Mr. Jemison was. 
drinking in a bar room, when an acquaintance _ 
who was in the saloon, but was not one of the: 
drinking party, became insulted. because. 
was not included in -the tr eat, drew a pistol 
and shot Jemison, the shot taking effect: in the. 
Jemison turned upon bim and shot 
him dead. But he, also, had received a mor- 
tal wound. He was a young man of ability 
and f phoinise anlar, Cal., Echoes. 
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What the Land Tax W ould Do for lence. 


The first thought of most men will be. tha 
this ground rent is not sutficient to furni 
uny things like meney enough to pay all th 
taxes. Letus exainine the facts as to the : 
city of Denver. The assessed value of the 
land and improvements in the eity is. thirty: 
three and a half! million dollars, while the 
price it weuld bring at. private sale. is: more: 
than double tbat sum—say seventy millions. - 
It has been found by the statisticians that the - 
value of the land in cities the size of Denver: 
is not Jess than one-half of the total value o. 
the land and improvements. This gives us 2 
land value of thirty-five million doHars. for. 
the city of Denver. ~ 
Tam told by real estate men of excellent 


real estate livestments pay on an average at 
leust seVen per cent interest, ‘after paying ” 
taxes and repairs, on the value of the land as 
well as the improvements. On this basis, anc 
if is velow rather than above the truth, the 
gror and rents of Denver amount: to $2,450,000 
“ure and are constantly increasing. This 
eutire Wroun eat has arisen within the lass. 
twenty- -live years, and nearly all of it since: 
the tirst railroad came to the city. 
The entire amount of property tax levied. 
within Arapahoe county, including all state, 
county, city, and school funds, amounts to's 
little less than 2 $1,100,000, which is much less 
than one-half of the er ound rent of the city 
Denver. These facts dispose of the fear thas. 
the value of the ground rent would not be 
sufficient to pay the expenses of government. 
They ought also to be sufficient to relieve the - 
farmers and small land owners of the fear 
that under such a system they would have all 
the taxes to pay. Asa matter of fact, that — 
class of property owners do pay most of the ~ 
taxes now. There is probably not 
man in Denver who has. paid any 
to the © subject who will 
admit the. truth of this — state- 
The people who own less than $10,000 


not 
ment. 


worth of real estate generally find it assessed 


from sixty per cent to eighty per cent of what. 
they would sell it for, while the men who own. 
inuch more than that amount usually succeed, 


in having it assessed at about twenty-five per. 


cent of What they ask for in The truth of 
this statement does not necessarily imply 
dishonesty in either the assessor or the board. 
of equalization, because the sy ye property. 
owner is too busy to. attend to his assessment, . 


- while the other class cannot make money 


faster than by getting: their assessment. re- 
duced: The lar; eer lund owners are also very 


poor about that time of the year, and some- 


times find it necessary to employ high-priced - 
lawyers before they can sufficiently impress: © 


‘the fact of their poverty on the minds of the 


olficers. 

It can readily be seen that George’s sy stem. 
would raise most of the tax from the ground, 
rent of business lots, as it is that kind of land — 
which pays the highest ground rent. Thero — 
are comparatively” very ‘few men in Denver 
Who. occupy land for residence purposes that. * 
is Worth a ground rent of S350 a. vear, even 
under the present svstem, which permits men 
for a very trifle of tax to hold land out of use 
ut speculative prices. There are. very few 
busitiess houses that do net pay a ground rent 


of more than $350 yearly, and there are very 


“on every side and the value of prope 


eothurd ward, 


many that are paying more than $1,000. 


Lioward Crosby’s S20 a0 Day Wavkingmai 
Mast “iiump Himself” if He W ants 2. 

Suburban Hiouse for $637.36. 
Evening Telegram. 


‘the annexed district has heen and is ‘erow- 
ing wonderfully. New buildings ure s0ir g up 
$ it 
creasing as the months eo by. Lhe Twenty- 
lying jusc north of the Harlet 
river and more easy uf agcess, is the home of 
the working classes, and, therefore, carries. 
oft the palm: for tenements und. flats. The. . 
Twenty-fourth ward, on- the other hand, — 


being further off, and also abounding in al ie 


“those 


ttle plot of ¢ 


nuturak advantages which render: a 
loculity destrabie for residences, i is the distriek 
in Which homes and cottuces, each with thei 
ground, are more plentiful. 

The inerease in the. value of Jots. has been 


“Very marked, especially in the lower part of 


the district: 


” Along Third avenue, especially : 
just above Harlem | river, lots are held now at. 
figures as high ous the same lots.can be had — 


for in Har lem, and very few or scarcely none: 


at allare to be bought even then. All throush | 


North New York lots are bringing now from. : 


‘nue, paying 32,000 apiece for therm. 


_ property. 


32,00) to $5,000, according to location, where 
a year-ago they sold for half that fizure. 
About eighteen months age 2 woman bought 
two lots on East 137th str Feet, bear Brook ave- 

A year 
ago She so fd them: for: 82,500. each, and now |. 
they are worth $3,5up. Ou St. Aun’s avenue — 
a syndicate bought sume hilly property about 
two years avo for $255 a a LOE, and g g ded it. 
They are now ‘selli 


$5,500... The greatest increase OF: value i the 


Ty enty-fourth ward has also ‘been ‘on. Third 
avenue, Where lots have turing the past year | 
gone up Seventy-live per ceat. They are pow - 
selling. at $2,500 each. In South. Fordham. - 
has also mereased greatly, lots” 
which sold: two years ago for $400 being now 
ei agerly bought up for sl, 100. 


Working Toward the Truth. | 
Reynolds’s Weekly, Loidun. oS 


Two plain imferences may. 


Firstiy, the land: bein common property i 


would be no less wrong than: 

of. J Colpensaling? incividuals for what be- 
longs equaliy to all. Secondly, as modern. 3 
Civilization does nut admin uf -every one be- 
coming-a tiller of the soil, at follows that in. 
order that each may enjoy “his share of the — 


common ‘inheritunce,? © eusonable “economi 


rent” must be paid into a common: fund, to be 


: Penebcially ereended | for the good of all. 


One. mayor in the depart- oe 


the cemetery of his village is paved with the — 


Other mayors are equally He 


judgment and Ieng experience in Denver that. — 


ct eta 


HE PARTY AND THEPRESS 


HAT THE PAPERS SAY ABOUT THE 
SYRACUSE CONVENTION. 


‘Conficting Criticisms—“The Mild Werds of 
ake Piauform Will Deceive No OQne’"—Net 
Trac That All Men Are Created Free and 
Equai—The Party and the Platform Both 
ds retesque—Etc., Etc., Etc. 


The space given to reports of the Syracuse 
 soayention in the news culumns of the papers 


indicates an appreciation of the fagt that the 


- mnnited Juabor party isa factor in politics that 
must be tuken into serious consideration. The 
seditorial comments also show a disposition to 

‘eonsider the new party’s principles instead of 

ersisting in an attempt to hurl them down. 
ort, the Syracuse convention has worked 
marvelous improvement in the manners of 
Journalism. Of course, the various papers 
give evidence of the standpoiuts from which 
| view affairs. The benignancy of the 
‘we is due to its hope that the new move- 
anent will, for the time being, help the repub- 
Jicans. The malienity of the Zines is born of 
fear what the movement may hurt Cleveland, 
n whose re-election that paper has almost 
stuked its existence. The Sua is malignant 
ecuuse that is its nature, and because the 
pov er of Tamunany Is threatened, while the 
World is engzaced in the Canute and sea_busi- 
less, and wants the new movement to go just 

uw cnvuch to prevent Cleveland’s renomina- 
thon, dul not far envugh to prevent the elec- 

Mon of some other democrat. The Star, of 

ourse, wants the whole movement smashed 
sceuuse it does not have the right label on it. 

Remembering these facts, the comments of 

the newspapers on the Syracuse ticket and 
platform are interesting: 

aa THE PLATFORM. 

eww York Tribune. ; 
When a Jabor party nominated Henry 
George for mayor of New York there began 
atwnce a studied eifort to belittle and ridicule 
the amevement, the man and his doctrines. 
Bat it is au old story that honest belief is 

wer successfully combatted by ridicule or 
by predictions of failure. Precisely the sume 


 Maclics ure adopted already by many of those 


who opposed the teachings of Mr. George and 

he aims of the workingimen represented in 
the Syracuse convention. if that course is 
persisted tn, if the mistaken teachings of the 
Mew party are inet with derision and heed- 
Jess misrepresentation insicad of  seber 
- Feasoniug, the result in the state mav prove 
_motdess surprising then the vote which was 
cast for mayor in this city. 2... 
The people are uns breucht to a 
adirect issue on the question whether the wel- 
fare of workmemen and of civilized society 
can be prometed by “the taxation of land 

ralucs exclusive of improvements,” by “plac- 

ag under public control such agencies as are 

n ibeir nature mMeneupolies,” and py “simplify- 
ing the procedure of cur eourts and dininish- 
dng the expense of legal proceedings, that the 
— poerimay be placed on an equality with the 
wich, and the loug delays which now result in 
Seandalous miscarriages of justice may be 
prevented.” The: Zribune’s views on these 
-aad other points are well knewn, but a pulit- 
acal contest in which vital principles are in- 
volved, and honest beliefs are pressed with 
the earnestness of religious conviction, has 
phvays an educating and elevating influcnee. 


ae AGAINST EXISTING INSTITUTIONS. 

New York Star. , 

 A-votefor Mr. George will be one against 
sour existing institutions. The changes he 
proposes cannot be effectuated under the 
present federal er state constitutions. The 
dand tax he offers as a panacea for all our 
public ills would deprive the holder of prap- 
erty of all gain from his ownership and 
transfer it to te state. The mid words of 
ahe Syracuse platform will deceive no one 
who recollects the discussions of the past 
Vear and such deelarations as that of Dr. 
MeGlynn, who weuld “abolish ail private 
property in land the world over, withcut 
one penny of cumpensation to the miscalled 
pwocrs.” That is what the George party 
aims at, and this is the proposition that will 
be accepted and indogsed by every one who 
 weotes for Henry George. 


MEN WHO WEAR GOOD CLOTHES. 
New Tork Sun. 

Mr. George, Dr. McGlynn and John Me- 
Mackin ure sincere advocates of this lind 
theory, and doubtiess thought that that would 
be sufficient ground on which to build up a 
Jabor party. Gur opinion is that it will turn 


out that wuhis theery has mere adherents 


» @mong persons whose incomes allow them to 
wear good clothes seven days in the week 
han among thuse whose best garments are 
pul on on Sunday only. 

NO PROOF THAT IT WOULD WORK. 

Wew York World. 

Passing over its glittering generalities the 
Jabor platform proposes two distinet and 
- Yadical changes in uie political and economic 
administration of our government. It pru- 
poses “abolishing all taxes on industry and 
3ts products,” and, “by the taxation of land 
- walues to the exclusion of improvements, to 
devote to the common use and benetit: those 
walues which, arising not from the exertion 
eof the individual, but from the growth of 
— society, belung te the community as a whole.” 
“This is the panneea for the evils and in- 
equalities of society which Mr. George has 
made familiar to the people. 11 is an untested 
theory. No fact of human experience can be 
«ited to show that iv would work as Mr. 
aGSeorge assumes that it would do. On the 
contrary, the history of taxation proves that 
oapll attempis ina complicated civilization to 
confine revenue to one source have dis- 
~jastrously failed. 


THE MUGWUMP FREES HER MIND. 
oSvenme Post. 

The united laborers, in addition to their 
Main task of getting a living out of other 
people’s land, favor the improvement of the 
£rie canal; an eight-hour luw for letter ear- 
Fiers; schooling for children to their sixteenth 
wear, tbe establishment of free public li- 
®raries, a stute priniing office (in order to 
kill the “‘raw” office of Weed, Parsons & Co.); 
the prohibition of private armed forces to 
protect “‘scab” Jaborers; ue probibition of 
public appropriations of money for schools 

‘or charitable or other institutions unless they 
are under state control” the adoption and 
enforcement of proper forestry laws: woman 
suffrage; the suppression of Gov. Hill’s co- 
bort of factory inspectors, arbitrators and 
Blalisticians, who are stigmatized as “a fia- 
grant abuse” and, finally, the suppression of 
“the baleful svstem of Jandjordism in Ire- 
Jand,” the latter being an expression of sym- 
pathy rather than a ground of uction. . 7”. . 

The resolution against sucialistic produc- 
tion and distribution is explicit, and is empha- 
sized by the nemination of Mr. George for 
she clicf place on the ticket. 


THE CLEVELAND ORGAN'S OPINION. 
. Mew York Times. 

Read by the feeble and flickering licht its 
own language supplies the platform is rub- 
bish. Read with a full understanding of the 
purpose of its framers, it 1s scarcely more 
contradictory than the average “convention 
-- deliverance of the democratic or republican 

arty. The declaration of principles taken 
irom the Clurendon hall platfurm of last 
September, setting out with the venerable 
affirmation that “all men are created free and 
equal,” which is not and never was true, 
proceeds with the enumeration of familiar 
evils which the old parties have annually 
ecendemned and promised to remedy, but for 
which the united Jubor party will vainly seck 
a Cure, since it has only the faintest concep- 
tion of the nature and difficulties of the prob- 
Jem to be dealt with. For the rest, the plat- 
form consists of « labored disclaimer of any 
antention te disturb any inun in bis property 
Tichis, joiued tu the enunciation of principles 
and purpcses which are as purely socialistic 
as those of Sheviteh himself, and whose ap- 
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plication and accomplishment would be sheer 

pillage. — 
THE CANDIDATES. 

New York Tribune. 

The labor ticket creditably represents the 
party, because the other candidates, jike Mr. 
George, are fuirly exempt from criticism ex- 
cept on the score of their opinions and their 
inexperience in public affairs. New parties 
generally briny to the front new men, who 
often prove efficient and worthy. Mr. George, 
the best known of the nominees, is certainly a 
man of unusual! powers, and it would be affec- 
tution to doubt his ability to discharge accep- 
tably the duties of secretary of state. More- 
over, if all the other candidates on this ticket 
areas earnest as he in advocating beliefs 
whieh debar a man from political preferment, 
they have a merit which cannot be attributed 
to all candidates of older parties. 

It will be as well to accept these candidates 
as personally worthy and proper, because the 
vital question after all is whether their ideas 
should be accepted. 

A SOURCE OF WONDER. 
New York Sun. 

That an ardent free trader naturally hostile 
to labor unions should be a chosen to lead a 
Jabor party, will doubtless be a source of won- 
der to observers of the various recent mani- 
festations of the spirit of the workingmen, 
probably nine-tenths of whom care much less 
tor Mr. George's laud theory than they kaow 
about it. 

However, the result of this fall’s election 
will show how far the judgment of the leaders 
of the united labor party was justified. 

THE “TIMES” DOES NOT KNOW THEM, THERE- 
FORE LET THEM BE ANATHEMA. 
New York Times. 

It would be hard to say whether the ticket 
of the united labor party or the platform is 
the more grotesyue. Henry George, to be 
sure, flighty as he is, and with all those grave 
defects of character of which he is now, with 
good cause, beginning to be suspected, has in- 
telligence and integrity enough to fill accept- 
ably the. not extremely important office of 
secretary of state. But Wilder, Cummings, 
Feely—who are they? To bow many mem- 
bers of the united labor party are their 
worthiness and their abilities, or even their 
names, sufficiently weil Known to make their 
nominations for controller, state treasurer 
and attorney-general, respectively, anything 
but a mockery of the forms and procedures of 
sober democracy? 

APPROPRIATE AND COURAGEOUS. 
New York Star. 

Henry George’s convention has appropri- 
ately and courageously nominated Henry 
George for secretary of state. It is right that 
the people should know just how many voters 
there are in the commonwealth who would be 
willing to couter the principal office that lies 
this year within their gift on the political 
agitator, Who, in 18sé, ran a meteoric race for 
mayor of their chief city. There is, moreover, 
a certain fitness in this nomination of the land 
agitator, in that, besides being a commissioner 
of the land office. the secretary of stute has, 
of all the state officials, the most to do with 
the custodianship of the public lauds, the use 
and ministerial distribution of them, and the 
preservation of the muniments of title and 
Jeases of possession on whieh the enjoyment 
of them and the income from them depend. 

A FITTING NOMINATION. 
New York Evening Post. 

Mr. George protested that he did not want 
the nomination, and in this he was evidently 
sincere. But it was fitting that he should be 
nominated, in order to show how far the 
movement that began in the city last fall has 
extended into the state. 


A Terrible.Picture,{but Not an Exagzgernted 
One. 


Bouitvar, Tenn.—The recent fearful rail- 
way accident near Chatsworth, Ill, affords 
one collateral lesson worth noting. The tele- 
graphic report says: 

One man had been thrown up against the 
roof of the coach, and hisarms had in some 
nunner been pinned there so that he could 
not move. He was suspended from the roof, 
and was suffering horribly. Suddenly a man 
entered the compartment who was evidently 
u fellow passenger. It looked as if he were 
giving the other man assistance, but I after- 
ward learned that he had robbed the victim 
of a valuable gold watch and 840. and then 
went away, leaving him hanging there. 

A thrill of horror and disgust goes through 
the world at the recital of a human being 
fallen so low. Yet this thing is occurring 
every day in our present social system. <A 
man by misfortune is out of work, and thas 
nothing: a wife loses her husband, has to 
make the fearful struggle of life, hard encugh 
for strong men at the best, alone; a young 
girl bereft of home and friends is thrown 
upon her scanty resources, to stand or fall; 
social conditions have “in some manuer 
pinned their arms so that they cannot move.” 
Their fear betrays their helplessness, and 
then the vultures of society plunder them 
without mercy, take advantage of their mis- 
erabie condition to extort consent to the rob- 
bery, and itis called “a free contract”—“if 
they can do better let them go elsewhere”— 
and the vultures are “shrewd business men;” 
“organizers of anti-poverty societies of one,” 
mena who “look out for themselves and let 
everybody else do the same thing.” 

Can't you build a short, healthy editorial on 
this? Yours truly, B. C. KEELER. 


Railways and the Government. 


NEW OrLeans, La.—The United States has 
the best mail service in the world at the low- 
est possible cost. 

- , ‘ ee 

Under an intelligent and ‘judicious system 
of reduction in rates of postage that desirable 
meun has been almost reached that gives the 
best service for the least money. The policy 
of the government in this matter has demon- 
strated the fact that the greatest net revenue 
is to be had not by maintamming high rates of 
postage, but by the adoption of « carefully 
prepared schedule of low prices. This is 
something that corporations and individuals 
never learn. 

This result has been attained, too, under aa- 
verse circumstances, because the earrying of 
all mail matter is dene by contract, while in 
most cases the compensation is fixed accord- 
ing toa per ton per mile schedule. When we 
consider the fact that the charge for postage 
on equal weights is the same to ail parts of 
the United States and that the government is 
obliged to pay so much per ton per mile for 
all mail hauled, it is a matter of wonder that 
such low rates of postuge could ever obtain 
and still enable that branch of the service to 
be so nearly self-sustaining. 

If the government owned the railroads the 
rate of postage could be reduced fifty per cent 
below what it now is, and the people would 
have better service in this, that the system of 
free delivery could be extended, employes get 
better pay, and still leave a surplus over and 
above the actual cost of service. CC. H. M. 


Telling Work in Missourt. 


Lrwa CREEK, Mo., Aug. 17.—“The cross of 
the new crusade” hus been raised in this 
(Camden) county, and from now on the war 
ery of “the land for the people” will be heard 
among the Osage hills. Last night that gal- 
Jant crusader, H. Martin Williams, had our 
courtroom packed full of intelligent men and 
women to hear him discuss “The Land Ques- 
tion,” and for more than two hours he had the 
rapt atfention of such an audience as has 
never before assembled in our county. His 
speech is all the talk to-day, and scores of our 
must intelligent people have been brought toa 
knowledge of the truth upon this question of 
questions. 

The seed has been sown, and the harvest 
will come iv 2858. T. S. H 


THE CELT AND THE LAND. 


A Language Which Has No Words for 
“Landlord,” “Tenant” or *“Slave’—The 
Celtic Polity as Distinguished from the 
Polity of Feudalism. 

GuLascow, Scotland.—The language of the 
primitive race, the race which is, more than 
any other, the creator of the distinguishing 
traits of the Scottish character, demes 
the doctrine of personal property in the soul. 
The Celtic tongue lacks the words for “land- 
lord,” “factor” and “rent.” It also wants, 
asacorrolary, any word answering to our 
notion of “slave.” The old communal occu- 
pancy of the suil lingered longer in the north 
of Scotland than in any other part of Britain, 
and the tradition of its original prevalence 
has never entirely died out. 

‘The late Rev. Thomas McLauchlan, one of 
our greatest Celtic scholars, states in his 
“Celtic Gleanings,” published in Edinburgh 
thirty vears ago, that— 

The Celts had ideas of their own on the sub- 

ject of the tenure of lund. Wherever the 

Celv is they exist. They distinguish the Celt 

of France as much as they do the Celt of 

Great Britain or Ireland. 

They would appear to be bred in the very 
bone of the people, and to be weli nigh inex- 
tinguishable. For centuries previous to 1742 
did France lie under the burden of the feudal 
system, It would have been natural to sup- 
pose that during that period that system 
would have taken root-in the public mind so 
firmly*as to be ineradicable. It is so in Eng- 
land, where the Saxon mind is dominant; no 
English revolution has ever touched the feudal 
system. 

This was written in 1857, when there were 
no signs of the land agitation now raging in 
every district of Great Britain. It is, besides, 
true that all the political reforms effected 
mainly by the preponderance of English opin- 
ion, have had little or no effect on the lund. 
The author continues: 

But in France no sooner is that system 
shaken by a great national movement than 
the innate ideas, if we may so speak, of the 
people assert their power. Celtic France, 
so soon as free to do so, asserted 
in the face of the world its sym- 
pathy withthe principlesthat have character- 
ized the race, and these ideas follow the Celt 
Wherever he goes. It would be interesting to 
know to what extent Celtic mfluence in 
America had to du with the origination of the 
earlier free soil movement, a movement hav- 
ing in view the bringing of the national ar- 
rangement on the subject of the tenure of 
land into accordance with the principles of 
Celtic policy. In comparing certain of the prin- 
ciplesof national poliev which characterize the 
Celt with those that characterize the Anglo- 
Norman or Anglo-Saxon, let it be observed, if 
there be any one thing which we owe to the 
latter it is the feudal systems. The funda- 
mental idea in that system is that the prop- 
erty of a country is vested in the mouarch. 
The corresponding idea in the systems of the 
Celt is that the soil belongs tothe people; that 
it isthe gift of God for the support of man- 
kind, and in consequence is for the benefit of 
those who exist upon it. 

The world stands indebted, not to the Teu- 
ton, but tothe Celt, for the transmission to 
our time of the democratic consciousness that 
the Jand of every country belongs to the 
community dwelling upon it. To keep the 
human race in perpetual remembrance of its 
stolen inheritance seems to have been in the 
past, and promises to be still more so in the 
future, the divine mission of the Celt. This 
View is not opposed to the fact that the Teu- 
tons orginally possessed a system of land ten- 
ure identical with that of the Celt. 

The difference between thé Celts and the 
Teutons is this: The Celt has been unable to 
institute landlordism, because he has been un- 
able to think it; the Teuton has done what his 
rival could not do, created the evil thought, 
and thus reduced it to practice. This distine- 
tion is the key to the riddle cf histery. The 
story of the world is the record of the en- 
croachments of the land robbers upon the 
land robbed, the supremacy of the elasses 
over the masses, the oppression of the unpriv- 
ileged by the privileged, the conspiracy of 
the rich against the poor. It can be said for 
the Celt that he has, during the ages of the 
past, entered his protest against the land 
monopoly which constitutes the foundation of 
the present all pervading and all prevailing 
reign of injustice and wrong. This injustice 
and this wrong are not destined to last. The 
unavailing protest of the departed yesterday 
is how the living, the expanding and omnipo- 
tent demand of to-day. M. Gass. 
The Road to Temperance .by the Way of 

Land Reform. 


Tam heartily glad that the Voice and THE 
STANDARD are to compare principles, and I 
hope that those who conduct the discussion 
will be gentle and avoid that root of bitter- 
ness calfed sarcasm. Asa temperance man I 
consider two things, the alcohol and the 
thirst, but chiefly the thirst. “You say a 
great deal about my drinking,” complained a 
toper whom they were) trying to reform, 
“but nothing to assuage my thirst.” Other 
Jaws than those to prevent or restrain the 
hquer traffic have a mighty bearing on the 
temperance question.  Grinkine | stimulates 
thirst for drink, but the misery anc poverty 
Which sinks self-respect to the wretched level 
of the dram shop is the real prime mover of 
intemperance. 

The hopes of the human. heart are. like 
flowers looking upward, but if the conditions 
of existence are so bard and discouraging 
that a man’s besu thirst cannot be cratified, 
theu he drvops duwn to the gutter level like 
the prodigal son who in his extremity was 
Willing to fill his belly with the husks which 
the swine did eat. Is there in the drunkard 
any reeollection of a father’s love to lift him 
from his husks and bring him home! The 
alternative may not be so hopeful. He may 
only be able to return to the life picture 
painted by Charles Kingsley: 

Hark! Froin wasted moor and fen, 
Feverous alley, workhouse den, 
Comes the wail of Englishmen— 
Work, or the grave! 

Or he may chant that other English plaint; 

O, poverty is a weary thing, 
And fullof grief and pain; 

It boweth down the beart of man, 
As with an iron ehain; 

It maketh even the httle child, 
With bitter sighs, complain. 

“Beer,” says Sargent, ‘is the great curse of 
the English peopic. We see no such habitual 
drunkenness in this country.” But if the 
English worker is three times as much a 
drunkard as the American, it is because his 
condition is three times us hopeless. “You 
may talx about your democracy, or any other 
kind of a cracy,” said Thomas Carlyle to 
Dr. Cuyler, “but the real reason you get 
along so well over there, is that you have 
got a vast deal of land for a very few 
people.” Now that our land is being gobbled 
up, our condition is getting less hopeful, and 
beer drinking is positively on the increase in 
Jarge manufacturing centers. It is a statis- 
tical fact that in spite of the efforts to eput 
men in temnperance straight jackets, the num- 
ber of saloon keepers increased between 1870 
and 1880 in a much greater ratio than the in- 
crease of the population. 

He renders the best uid to the cause of tem- 
perance who seeks to obtain for the masses of 
the people more just and wholesome con- 
ditions of living, conditions under whicha 
mun, instead of being a beast of burden with 
a back to curry and a throat to swallow 
nierely, shall be able to stand up in all the dig- 


nity of moral worthand mental beauty and 
call himself a man—aye, a man whois a man, 
a prince anda child of God. C. H. Fitcu. 


Dr. Curran Doesn't Propose to be.Misrepre- 
: sented. 

Considerable exultation has been displayed 
lately by pro-poverty enthusiasts over a 
statement by Father Lavelle, rector of the 
Roman Catholie cathedral in this city, to the 
effect that Dr. Curran had expressed to 
Archbishop Corrigan his contrition for having 
attended a labor picnic at Union park in com- 
pany with Dr. MeGlvnn and Henry George. 
Dr. Curran has decided objection to being 
misrepresented in this manner, and has sent 
the following letter to the World: 

St. Mary’s CHURCH, ) 
SauGcerties, N. Y¥., Aue. 19.4 

To the Editor of the World—Dear Sir: You 
will oblige me by publishing the following in 
your paper: 

It seems that some people are unwilling or 
unable to understand the plain words of a 
statepient that appeared in last Suuday’s 
papers in reference to my attendance at the 
united labor party picnic of the 2d inst. I 
suppose that this unwillingness and inability 
to comprehend are due, in great part to the 
unfair comments: of Father Lavelle and 
others, 

Ihave not stated that Imade an apoiozy 
for going to the suid picnie, und, as a matter 
of fact, did not make such apology. When it 
Was asserted that my presence on this occa- 
sion had been interpreted, by some, as an act 
of contumacy and disrespect to the holy see, 
T expressed regret that it had been thus mis- 
interpreted. 

Concerning the future, [have been charged 
by a special precept of the archbishop not to 
appear on similar occasions. 

In obedience to like special prohibition Dr. 
McGlynn promised to abstain from attending 
certain meetings in the Jast mayoralty cam- 
paige and, in compliance with his promises, 
the doctor said nothing in public after his 
Chickering hall speech. 

It is dishonest and illogical to areue from 
my statement that there isany defection on my 
partefrom anyone, or that [have given any 
newly-born adherence to any one. I have 
not changed my views or my principles, my 
firm friendships cr my attachments. I have 
simply reprobated every itnputation to me of 
contumacy tu authority, or of disrespect for 
it. 

My statement has been accepted as satisfac- 
tory. It means only what it says, and IL will 
not permit any one to add toit. Yours very 
truly, JAMES T. CURRAN. 
Uncle’ Phil Pays His Respects to an Writer 

in the “Century.” 

BROOKLYN, Aug. 14.—In an article in a re- 
cent number of the Century entitied, “Labor 
Parties,” I observed a certain condescending 
style which to ine is exesperating, and at the 
same tine funny, coming, as it apparently 
dees, from the pen of an Americitn, and there- 
fore presumably a worker and not a foreign 
aristocrat. 

He speaks of workingmen who are active in 
the land and labor movement as of a class too 
. ’ 
ignorant to understand their own. needs. He 
says: “We doubt if the workingmen have any 
clear idea of what they would do in ease 
they could get eontrol of the government in 
state.or nation.” . 

Fer goodness sake! Isn’t the government 
this minute controlled by workingmen? If 
not, by whom is it controlled? I should like 
tu know. This country is a big beehive in 
which we are all working, either with hand 


or brain, and the Century writer is one of us. 


When he dipped his pen into the ink to write 
the above smart saying, what was he doing, 
pray, but working?) And I doubt not he has 
been paid his wages, and fully as much as. his 
work Was worth, too. 

As for the workingmen not knowing what 
they will do in case they carry the day, I be- 
lieve the most of them understand the situa- 
tion of affairs, and how to mend it; but for 
such as do not, the Century writer among the 
number, I would sugvest a thorough study of 
“Progress and Poverty.” Let them read it 
over three or four times—they cannot get too 
much of it. Like the Bible and Shakespeare, 
they will find new beautiesin it every time 
they open it. 

The Century writer says: ‘An exclusively 
workingmen’s party is an undesirable thing, 
even if its aims are right, and no such party 
ean be maintained for any leneth of time if 
an honest attempt is made by the educated 
people to help the workinginen improve their 
lot.’ 

This language seems to imply that a work- 
ingman could not possibly be educated. 1 
happen to know of working people who are 
also educated und cultured. This trying to 
separate Working people from educated ones, 
as sheep from goats, does not set well on my 
stomach, aud this article in particular has 
given me such a disagreeable taste in my 
mouth that Ieannot keep still: so to relieve 
my mind I send a few lines tu THE Stanpanrp, 
the paper I love, because it advueates the 
cnuse that IT love. 

UncLeE Pun ANTHROPY. 


How the Landlord Gets All the Benefit of 


Public lnprovemeuts. 

New York, August 16.—The Tribene of 
this date, inan article on the proposed Black- 
well’s island bridge and Hudson river tunnel, 
chums that these improvements would afford 
“valuable: relief to New York’s congested 
population in the tenement. districts;” that it 
will give them decent homes, wholesome air, 
ete. Inthe same article it makes the state- 
ment that twelve years ago an ordinary me- 
chanic could easily rent a house in Harlem, 
but that to-day it would) be a peor habitation 
that he could secure for his entire wages. 

Now, if the building of the elevated road 
had the effect of iucreasing rents. in Harlem 
to such an extent by making land there more 
desirable, will not the Blackwell island bridge 
and Hudson river tunnel have the same effect 
on Long island and New Jersey? All the 
Jand within easy access of New York is now 
beld by speculators—in anticipation of this 


bridge and tunnel boom—and the poor min 


will have to travel a long distance to find a 
home within his means. 
The “congested population” will be relieved 
when this land is taxed to its full value, and 
not before. ry J. ML. OF. 
Christiauity in Cheyenne, 
CHEYENNE, Wyo.—Rev. ——— of this place 


is exumining “Progress and Poverty” criti-. 


eally, and will doubtless preach on the sub- 
ject shortly. He seems favorably inclined, 
and is, withal, a very intelligent scholar, a 
deep thinker, and an honest man. 

To help us along Rev. Mr. Williams of the 
Congregational church preached a sermon 
last Sunday entitled, “The best anti-poverty 
society,” in which he assailed Henry George, 
whose works he confesses Pe has never ex- 
amined. 

Father is thoroughly in sympathy 
with Dr. McGlynn, but he dare not speak, or 
he would certainly be deposed or removed. 

A. G. GROH. 


Ask Your Friends What They Would Think 
ofan Acre in Wali Street. 

NEw York City.--I am a stenographer, 
and consequently mix. much with capitalists 
and land owners. They say there sheuld be 
such restrictions in force as will prepent any 


one person from owning large tracts of land. 
Isay that if itis rieht for one person to own 


one acre, it is juse us right fur that person to. 


own one million acres—if he can get them. Am 
I not right! BERTHA A. WASHBURNE. 


A MATTER OF HISTORY. 


The Roman Catholic Church, Threnugh Its 
Missionaries, Has Expressly Taught the 
Commou Right to the Use of Land. 

It scems strange that in all the discussion 
to which the persecution of Dr. McGlynn has 
given rise THE STaNDARD has not shown that 
the Roman Catholic church has approved of 
the dvctrine of common property in land. 
While the church has never passed ex-ca- 
thedra upon the question, generally accepting 
the econumic status of each nation as it finds 
it, yet that it has, through its societies in 
America, held land as the property of the 
coinnfinity, there cannot be the shadow of a 
doubt. 

In the settlements. of Indians in Paraguay, 
beginning under the Jesuits in 1610, and grad- 
ually extended by them over the country 
watered by the Pauran> and Uruguay rivers, 
not only was the land considered common 
property, but the government was essentially 
socialistic. Even the produce of. the labor of 
the community was stored in magazines, from 
which each family was supplied according to 
its needs. These governments were not 
provisional arrangements, but the  set- 
tled policy of the priests. They 
lasted continuously for 157 years; in 
1732 the thirty villages under the care of the 
clergy contained a population of over 140,000 
souls; and when, in 1750, Ferdinand VI of 
Spain ceded to the Portuguese the district of 
La Guayra and a territory of seme 20,000 
squire miles to the east of the Uruguay (in 
which area there happened to be included 
seven of the Jesuit “reductions”), the Jesuits 


armed the natives and stuutly resisted the 


cession till in 1767 they were finally beaten off 
and expelled from the country by the com- 
bined forces of Spain and Portugal. 

The Jesuits had a similar establishment 
among the Chiriquas, containing some 40,000 
Indians, and others of less importance in 
Moxos, Cal., and elsewhere. In all these set- 
tlements, not only was the people’s right to 
the use of the earth recognized, but the so- 
cialistic scheme of a community of goods was 
forced upon the natives by the parochial 
government. Private property of any kind 
did nut exist. ALLEN B. QUINAN. 


Rey. John Anketell Tells the Story of the 
Gracchi, aud Applies the Moral, 


In the early days of the Roman republic, 
while there was not absolute equality among 
the citizens, the laws of justice and public 
right were held to be sacred. 


Then none was for a party: 
Then all were for the state; 
Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great. 
Then lands were fairly portioned, 
Then spoils were fairly sold; 
The Romans were like brothers, 
In the brave days of old. 
But with lapse of years the patricians (or 


-upper classes) encroached more and more 


upon the land which belonged to the people, 
so that at last it was difficult for a poor man 
to find a foothold on the earth to the enjoy- 


‘men of which he had been born.' 


In the year 375 B. C. the tribune of the peo- 
ple, C. Licinius Stolo, succeeded in forcing 


through a luw to the effect that no one should 


possess more than 500 jugera (about 333 acres) 


of Jand. The contest lasted for ten years, 
during which the republic nearly fell into 
anarehy; but at last justice trumphed, and 
peace was restored for 250 years. The in- 
creasing luxury of the republic, the growing 
power of the patrician classes, and their con- 
stant insidious encrvachments brought this 
law into desuctude and contempt. Starva- 
tion stared the poor in the face. Then arose 
Tiberius Gracchus, a noble patrician, the 
nephew of Scipio Africanus, who demanded 
justice for the poor and the revival of the 
Licinian rogations. He was on the eve of 
accomplishing his design, when a mob of the 
“saviors of society” issued from the Temple 
of Faith (was it a marble cathedral?), and 
barbarously murdered him by repeated blows 
on the head (B. C. 188). 

Ten years later his gallant brother Caius 
renewed the fight, but he too fell a victim to 
patrician fury and was killed by his servant 
at his own request, that he might not fall 
alive into the cruel hands of his enemies. 
His body was shamefully multilated. The 
ignorant and degraded plebeians, deprived of 
their noble leaders, were cowed into abject 
submission and became practically slaves. 
From that day the Roman republic hastened 
to its downfall and in less than a century be- 
came the empire of the Cvesars. 

America has found her Gracchi and the 
omens are more auspicious. The poor of our 
country are not yet the ignorant and. de- 
graded Roman mob, and the method of land 
taxation is much more feasible than the 
erude Licinian plan of limiting the number of 
acres. If the present increasing social in- 
equality goes on from bad to worse it must 
inevitably result, as Dr. Strong has well 


‘{ shown in his book, “Our Country,” ina terrible 


outburst of anarchy, which shall wreck all 
existing institutions, followed by an imperial 
despotism as eruel and degrading as that of 
Nero and Caligula. 
We who do not ‘‘despair of the republic” 
hope for and believe in better things. 
“Por right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter is to sin.” 
The day. must come when our country, 
pointing to her Gracchi, shall exclaim, as did 


Cornelia of her heroic sons: 


“These are my jewels!” 


JOHN ANKETELL, A. M. 


BuyingiAir for Chicago Children. 
CuicaGo, Ill.—Here in this great central 


mart of the west we are fighting, not only for 


free land, but actually for free air. In one 
portion of this city, less than half a square 
mile in area, there are crowded. 80,00U souls, 
of which number 23,252 live five feet and 
more below the surface of the ground. Here 


the death rate of children under tive years is 
seventy per cent, while for the whole city it 
averages fifty per cent. The Daily News of 


Chicago is devoting column after column to 


this subject, and urging contributions to a 
sauitariam for giving fresh air to the children 
of the poor. 

If our social system is as perfect as they say 
it is, how comes it that people have to be ap- 
pealed to to give dying children air for 
charity? 

At a joint meeting of L. A. 522, 1307 and 
7114, this question was discussed, and it was 
resolved that under a proper system there 
would be no need to buy any fresh air for 
either poor or sick. W. H.R. 


Miraculous Interposition Be Hanged!—What 
Put the “‘Cussedness’’ into Him? 


Textile Record. 


At what point do these anti-poverty theories 


touch the careless, shameless, indifferent 
loafer, who has not enough regard for his own 
manhood to do au honest day’s work! Will 
putting taxes on land help him? Can the 
acute intellect of Mr. George devise any re- 
adjustment of material forces that will make 
him a useful member of suciety! What such 
amMan wants is not more money, or more 
land, or a better chance, but an entire change 


of uature which will take the ‘‘cussedness” 


out of him and make hima decent member of 
society; and this he is not likely to get by 
anything short of the miraculuus interposition 
of divine providence—that. is tu say, the 
chance is almost everything against nuthing 
that he will not get it at all. es 


Our Mother Earth. 
J. H. Duganne. : ance 

Whence arise the springs that nourish . 

All creation from its birch? ae 
Whence spring up.the oaks, and flourish 
From the earth—our mether earth! — 
Where are gems and erystals hidden? 

Where are ores of wondrous worth? 
Whence are fire and heat upbidden ! 

From the earth—our mother earth! 


Whence arise the green oases, 
In the desert’s sandy dearth ? 
What is iife’s support. and: basi 
"Tis the earth—our mother earth 
Bread, and tire, and erystal water— 
ATL within our being’s firth; 
Gold and gems, to those who sought 
Hath she given—mother earth! 


She is mankind’s nurse and servant— 
Stull our mother and ours 
Still the same, in liber fervent, 
From our birthday to our crave! 
Never yet hath God ordnined ber - 
To be trodden by the few! 
Grasping lords have but profaned he 
And their crime they yet shal! rue! 


Like the seed within her bosom, 
Sleeps a future, yet, of rigeht!— 
Man shall see his hopes in blossom! 
Man shall yet reveal his might! 
Then, no one, abuve another, ~ 
Shall assert his nobler birth; 
But each man shall share bis mother— 
Share his glorious muther—Earth! | 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. — 


Dr. McGlynn says: “I am an American; 
and as an American, I will say and do as 
please in American polities. In religion Iam 
a known Catholic. In pvlitics 1am indepen- 
dent. I will follow my own conscience and 
my own judgment when I consider questions 
of political economy.” The Roman Catholie 
party. in America will uphold this. position. 
he clergy know and feel in their innermost 
hearts that this is not only right, but that it is 
the only position which any independent, 
intellectual and self-respecting man can take, 
—{San Francisco Argonaut. 


A true revival of religion can only ba 
brought about by preaching the new gospel 
of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man, and by restoring to the poorest of 
God’s children his inalienable right to a share 
in the heritage of the earth which God. pro- 
vided for all.—[Cresco, Neb., Times. 


This very wise arrangement of making 
more than half of our fellow creatures pour 
in order to soften the hearts of the Iesser 
number simply to keep them. from lapsing 
into a state of “Shard, unsympathizine misan- 
thropy,” will hardiy give the poor any great 
degree of comfort or consolation, nor will it 
make them feel their misery and degradation 
less. Andif for this the pocr are created, 
doesn’t the arrangement fail of its purpose 
How many rich-are there who have less 
svmpathy for the puoor than’ they have for 
the lower animals,. especially tf they are 
graded stock!—{Ocala, Fla., Banuer: . 


The exact future of the labor reform party 
no wise man would attempt to foretell, but - 
no wise man will deny that it has in all prab- 
ability a great.and iinportant part to. play in 
the early future. In the fact that he has 
identified himself with this. creat * popular 


“movement Hes the potentiality of a distin- - 


guished career for Dr. MeGlynn, and the rad- 
ical difference between him and fretiul and 
egotistic refurmers of the Hyacintie type—_ 

(Brooklyn Standard-Union. a a oe 

How are We to account for this new sien tn | 
our social and political heavens that when 
the most popular of our churches are deserted, 
and when even the theaters, with their vast 
resources, both to interest and amuse, 
obliged to close their doors, crowds of Ir 
ligent people, in both New York ar 
lyn, greet with fervor and enthu nape 
proaching to the bysteric, every appearance. 
of the apostle of the new crusade.—[Brook- . 
iyn Weekly Press. ee ron nae 

The world has no record of a grander ag- 
gregation of human wisdom than is afforded 
by the labors of the mien who founded. this. 
government of ours. The master mind and 
spirit of that day in the elucidation of the 
great. truths of social. and governmental 
philosophy was Thomas Jefferson. Upon the 
fundamental canons of his doctrine rests the’ 
very structure of American democracy. 
Wherever that structure has shown evidence 
of weakness it will be found to have been as~ 
sailed by the merciless and tremendous force 
of human selfishness.—[St. Paul, Minn., Dis- 
patch. ar : 

It has always seerned to us little less: than 
monstrous that a man Jike Jay Gould should 
have the control of the entire telezraphic sys- 
tem of the country. and that the news of the 
world, the quotations of the markets, the 
business secrets of the leading firrns, and the 
confidential familv messages should be at the 
mercy and under the oversight of Jay Gould's 
agents. No country permits anything of the 
kind but the United States. Our land tele- 
graphic lines should be under the control of 
the department of the federal postottice, the: 
same as in other nations, while the cables— 
not only those between.the United States and 


community.—[Real Estate Record and Guide. 
The united labor party may not triumph at 

the polls as a political organization, but if its. 

American Catholic members succeed in teach- 

ing Italian popes and cardinals that they 

must keep their hands off American. polities 

the party will not have lived in. vain. They 

are determined that the church in America. 

shall enjoy a ‘larger freedom) and that, its 

lower clergy shall be emancipated from. the 

serfdom to which thev have so long been sub- 

jJect.—[Sandy Lake News. 2) — EAE 
Have you taken a look up lately at the new 

postuffice building? Its exterior is quite im- 

posing and all that, but-there is another ques- 

tion, agitating the minds: of tenants in the 

immediate vicinity. of this handsome’ struc- 

ture. What is it¢ Will landlords raise the. 

rent later on? It is presumed that they will 

And it is right here that Henry Geor 

enter protest. He would-arcue, 

what right does the. property ho 

demand scmethinge for: “nothir 

he done to enhance the value:o 

the houses thereon which. surreu 

Sam’s big building.—{Baltimore Free Pri : 
It is time that Americans were taking some 

interest in this propused taxation reforr 

Not a week ago we saw i STON 

spectacle of able-bodied) Americans e 

the condition of galley slaves... The con 

had werk and were. earning 

dreds of free Americans er Net 

this ina Jand so-full of natural oppe 

that, were thines as nature intended th i 

be, no man would be without work aud the 

whole of the proceeds of his work. A 

bas been uttered against the em; 

convict labor, but not a word agains 

dition which makes it necessary for an An 

can citizen to covet the poor favor ¢ 

chance to earn. a. living by the hardes 

Mr. George has breathed: tué breath 

into the durmant deciaratiou that: 

created free and equal, and. that 


- beginning to stir, and soon it. 


A planvs Streneth, and-it’: 
cans and individuals who will 
under that bunner, and they aed 
American victory.—[Correspondence” 
ton News. : ee 


Just So. But Some Other Fellow ‘‘Qwna! 
the Surface of: tue E 
“Poverty,” suys Father. 
disease.” It can be cired I 
surface of the earth In-th 
a hoe.—[Philadelphia Press. 


| gates. 
ters of the committce calling the conveuiion, 


half « a dae zen jmmense frame ke; 


anda < 
pF dispatches f for the We estern uuion. . 
-wention was called 
omearly every. dcicgate was cither a young 

man or one in carly “middle life. 
E large deleg eg 
counties contained many faces familiar iu the 
‘Aabor moment in this city and Brooklyn, 


—@morg then. 
among the country delegates, thouch the ma- 


of them well-known Kunights of Labor. 


sented by four and five men. 


~mell was back out of range. 


‘the chairmar. Ne 
bench sat Croasdale 
MeGlynn, McMackin, | Post, Redpath, Archi- 
“bald, and, until they avere declared not en- 


tthe friends of 


cen arenes Lite malonate Sate tet aba nt ak malhnandeton teats ent CML Reet Ems Fone ta at 


ww York. 


r 2° ate  Ceaptroer Vv. AL Wilder of 


cheming pe iticians comether on “the eve of an 
important convention did not serve to fill the 
hotel corriders with amembers of the united 
Jabor party. There were no cffice seekers 


on hand -drinnming up supporters, no plat- 
. form makers with selfish interests to promote, 
— go bangers-on waiting to pick up crumbs dur- 


anc the; sessions.of the convention, and no siate 
makers working in mysterious Ways and pre- 
paring ‘to issue mandates to dependent dele- 
Atthe Empire house, the headquar- 


the evening was rather a dull one. 
The majority of the New York aid Kings 


eounty delegates Ieft this city for Syracuse by 
the 9:15 tra 


in on Tuesday evening. Among 
their pumber were Dr. McGlynn, James Red- 
path, Henry George, aud many other well 
Known delegates’ Nearly all the socialists 
avho hoped to obiain seats in the convention 
were 2lso.on board. Among them were Ser- 
gains Schevitsca and Laurence Gronlund. One 
sof the cars toward the front of the train was 


Kied with socialists aud Jabor party men, who 
“showed only the best feeling toward one au- 
other... The probable proceedings of the con- 
—wention was the general topic, all confessing 


themselves equally in the dark as to whut 
micht occur, save as to the exclusion of the 


socialists whose seats were contested. It 
awas plain that the anor was against 


rem , 
~ Qa Wednesday morning at 9 o'clock the 
acommittice that “eailed the convention wert 
on ina2 parlor at the Empire house, 


and were mitts ed from that hour until noon 


had aged in their papers, and 
"y announced that the conven- 


we valls midi is covered 
cular reof supported by 
yed ur ches. 

platform had been resid ut one 
side of the: shell midwav ‘between the ends. 


' Reporters tables were directly in front of the 
- platform. Further in front and to the right 
benches fcr the Gciegates were arranged 


dacing the platform. To the left, separated 


from the delegates’ benches, were seats fur 
the public, 2nd back of then: was the one 


entrance te ihe hall. The United lines tcle- 
graph company had an office in the building, 
spsof messeager boys took charge 


A glance over the house: just before the con- 
to order showed that 


But three or 
four grey beards were to be seen, and while the 
ations from New York and Kings 


nota few professional and Dusiness men were 
_Brenzedaced farmers sat 


jority were from the artisan class, and many 
zu The 
news‘experis of the duily press had evidently 
judged the convention worthy of full reports, 
thecor. pect reporters present being very large. 
Some of the New York papers were repre- 
Among the 
Snteresited chservers seated on the platform 
avere Rev. Hugh Q.. Penteccst and W. J. 


Atkinson, president of the Anti-poveriy so- 


eiciy ef Philadelphia. Both locked pleased 
avhen they saw abe Americun flags that 
draped the hall and platform.: 


The Kings county delegutes sat to the 
. Wighteof the platform, their benches forming 


‘an Lwith those of the New York delerates. 
Victor A. Wilder sat far enough forw: ard to 
watch the chairman’s eye, but Jolin BR. O Don- 
“The New York 
delegation sat on the iront benches facing 
e aisle on the first 
nd after him George, 


titled to. sents, Vroonx wn-aud. Bloch. Just 
back of them were Magee, John K. Sullivan, 


‘Moran and Finkeistone. The socialists mostly 


satin.a bunch further back. 
An inspection of the audicnce gathered: to 


ae > te 


— Esten to ‘the proceedings vas satisfactory 10 
Its makeup was | 
awholly respectable. Ma any in the foreground > 


he p: 


sere elderly men of scholarly appear 
There was a large at 
ing wo 
sions. the ° 
with unflacging | 


nance. 
ndance of thrifty look- 


lerest, and Srequently 


. joined i in the applause that erected the speak-. 


‘amittee on ahi: a eu the convention Vis come 
to order, and direcied the secretary, A. oA. 


Levey, to read the call under which the 
convention had assembled. During the read- 


: ang of the document seve oral rounds of. ap- 
a Pp lause were given. 


Roll cali was next ordered. A commun font 
Gon was ted irom the committee on call, ex-. 
aa esting delega- 

iven Hckets at ad- 


ized°the eS otter nats. a Objections 


oniseuine to de made as ne names. of : 


- Rogers nom- 
~ Rogers a 


rotten eld pattie inte s, and 
tien old republican party, 


he colored vote when giving 


ence. 


hificent superstructure may be reared; 


forth from 


growth of this new party we 
her a 


ngmen. During the subsequent ses-. 
iturs watched the proceedings. 
Walsh and Devine, who were 
‘porary Secretaries. 


gE D.. Murray, 
“Webb, Adolph Pettinkofer, Jas. J. Sweeney, 


‘temporary Sehoiuna of this convention Louis 
br. Post.” ‘Dr. McGiynn seconded the nomina- 
tion. 
- J. AL Ponavae of Erie nominated Richard 
Ferguson of Erie, saying that he was a man 
well known throughout the state. 

W. C. Anderson of New York put in nomi- 


nation the name of Williem P. O'Meara, 


“Who,” he said, “though young in years, had 
dene as much work as anybody.” 

The naming of each of the candidates was 
followed by applause. 

Mr. O'Meara declined in favor of Mr. Fer- 
rell. Mr. Ferguson declared that he could not 
permit his name to be used against such men 
as Frank Ferrell and Louis F. Post. 

The delegates were in pleasant humor, and 
laughed «und bantered one anoth as 
business went along. After the nomina- 
tions were closed, 2 Brooklyn dele- 
gate called out, “Mr. Chairman, who is Post, 
anyway? I would like to have him stand up so 
we can see him.” This was received with 
hoots and groans, expressive of disbelief. Mr. 
Post did not stand up. Arother Brooklyn 
delegate said, “I will inform the gentleman 
that Mr. Post has represented our principles 
for the past fifteen years and has done as 
much as any one to advance the labor move- 
ment.” (Applause.) Henry George arouse 
and begau saying, “I have known Louis Post 
for vears, and no better or truer man is in this 
movement’—when the chairman’s gavel was 
thumped heavily on his table and he said, 
“Your name and the district you come from,” 
at which there was a roar of laughter, fol- 
lowed by cheering. ‘Henry George,” was 
the reply, “of the Tw enty-third assembiy dis- 
trict of New York.” 

William P. Rogers asked if Mr. Post lived 
in Albany in the district he represented. The 
chairman said he did not believe the question 
was relevant. George G. Bloch, a contesting 
delegate frum the Fourteenth New York dis- 
trict, tried to get the floor. Several other 
delegates also clamored for recognition, and 
there was much noise and confusion for a few 
moments. 

‘When order had been restored, W. T. Croas- 
dale moved that in voting the roll be called, 
und exch member rise and declare his prefer- 
Several members called for a seerct 
ballot. A delegate asked whether delegates 
from contested districts could vote, and again 
there was a hubbub that indicated the feeling 
of the convention in regard to the questions 
involved in the contest between the two sets 
of delegates from several New York districts. 
The delegate was told they could not. 
Roll call was at length ordered, and Croas- 
dale and Joyce were appointed tellers. 

The vete was announced as follows: Past, 
91; Ferre}! 61. The election of Mr. Post was 

ade unanimous, and he was escorted to the 
platform by Mr. Ferrall. Great applause 
greeted them as they walked to the chair- 
man’s table. In response to repeated calls, 
Mr. Post said: 

Gentlemen of the Convention: It would 
be a inere formality for me to express my ap- 
preciation of the honor you have conferred 
upon me in making me temporary presiding 
oificer of ihe first State convention of this 
new party, which, starting in New York city 
one year ago, has spread over the state and is 
destiued to sweep the country. (Cheers.) 

here is not In this state to-day a single com- 
munity in which the cause we represent is 
deader in respect to any political movement 
than it wus in the city of New York one short 
year ago; and when Mr. George was nomi- 
nated for mayor (applause) the most sanguine 
of us did not believe until near rly the last mo- 
ment that a vote jarge enough to be respecta- 
ble in polities could be polled. But when the 
vote was counted it was sixty-eight thousand. 
(Applause.) The labor organizations of New 

York formed the nueleus of the united labor 
party, and to that party came not only men 
who belenged to hibur orga nizations, but also 
men who worked for a living in occupations 
that did not admit them into labor organiza- 
tions. What was done there a year ‘ago, if 
we will have it so, can be done in New York 
state before another vear rolls around. 

We are here to-day to form the nucleus of 
anew party, into which we shall invite all 
who work lor u living xs distinguished from 
those who live by the labor uf others by vir- 
tue ef special privileges. In forming this new 
party let me admonish you to lay the founda- 
tions firm and deep. If that be ‘done. a mag- 
but if 
we fail in that, the superstructure, whatever 
it be, will crumble. We believe that every 
nan Who w orks should enjoy the full fruits of 
his labor; but we iind that the materials that 
bature supplies for man to apply his labor tu 
are appropriated and owned by some men to. 
the exclusion of others, and in consequence 
that the products which Jabor draws 
those materials are lereely 
lost to the Jaborer. We also find that 
certain public funciicns, such as: the 
operation of railroads and telegraphs and 
the issue of money wre dvlegated to individ- 
uals and. corporations, ana carried on as’ 
private employments. It is for us to demand 
equality of rights in natural materials, and 
that ali public” functions be exercised by the 
public. Upon these issues and to promote the 
bave suthered 
to-day as Americans (appliuse)—us 
Americans (renewed app: ause), not ina nar. 


“row, national sense, merely, but in respect. to. 


the free:spirit.of American: institutions. (Ap- 
plause, ) Andin the contest. upon which. we 
ure about tv enter we necd-no leftier syinbol 


of our purpose Uxin that banner. (pointing to- 
tbe American” fias), 


“under whose folds we 
meet. With its white stripes of purity, its red. 
stripes. of fraternity, its blue ficld of tiberty, 
and its stars of promise and hepe, American 


“manhood may move onward and upward to 
the very summit of its nublest aspirations, 


Nominations for the three secretaryships 
were then made. They were Alvin T. Walsh, 
vk oJ. Ferrell, J.P. Archibald, A. A. 


Levey, J. J. Joyee, Thomas Devine, ‘Andrew 
-D. Best, James. Coughlin 


and John H. Sebill- 
Messrs. Sanford, 
declared tem- 


Ine. All deciined save 


oW. To Croasdale moved: thata committee of 
fifteen on ercdentials be appointed. John T. 


‘Bourke moved tu amend by. making the oe 


mittee one from each congressional distric 
The amendment was adopted. 

P. WH. Cummins moved that a committee of 
ten be appointed by the chair on permanent 
erganization. Dennis Nerney 
amendment, which was adopted, 
for one member from each congressional dis- 
trict.. A recess of lifteen minutes was iaken, 

when ithe following committeemen were 


‘chasen by their aepUeCtNe congressional dis- 


‘Uricts; 
Committee on Credentials—W. E. Simizins, 
Gauybert Barnes, James W. 


WT. Croasdale, James J. Crossen, Edward 
Finkelstone, William P. Rogers, Edward 
Conkling, Hugh Whoriskey, W. O. Eastlake, 
Alex. C. Sutheriand, C. L. Dedrich, John J. 
Bealin, F. S. Hammond, A. J. Barkers Pp. HL 
Cimmins, John H. Quinlan, George E. Bedell, 
Juseph H. Steinmetz, E. W. Bonedict, F. S. 


Van Houten, George H. Van Winkle, John H.- 
“Ronayne, E. D. Northrup. 


~ Committee oa Permanent Organization—J. 


KK. Rudyard, C. A. Schalkenbach, S. Russell” 


Anderson, John V. Brown, James Bell, Charles 
White, 8H. Robinscn, P. J. Se: unnell, B. 
David, M. R. Leverson, Robert Hamilton, 
James Redpath, W. C. Auderson, Frank Syl 
vesier, Stephen Wolf, Sydney Christo- 
pher, C. H. Barrett, P. C. Danderand, 
John H. Quinlan, George E. Bedell, Wm, 
Joyee, M. J. Murray, P. J. Jacobs, E. J, 
Shriver, D. M. De Silva, Geo. M. Brice, T. kL. 
Johnson. 

A motion to adjourn to 9 o'clock Thursday 
morning, to which an amendment was offered 
making the hour 7 co’clock Wednesday 
evening, gave rise toa long and apparently 


~ 


Tavor of seating: 


-coulitys AL. 


moved. oan 
providing ! 


purposeless discussion. In the course of it 
W. B. Clarke got through a resolution limit- 
ing each speuker to five minutes and to one 
speech on any one subject. It was aiso de- 
cided that the report of the committee on 
permanent organization should not be acted 
on until after the report of the committee on 
credentials had been disposed of. Further 
time was then consumed over the question of 
adjournment, and it was whispered that fili- 
bustering for udvaniage Was going on. 
Nothing came of it, however, and at nearly 
6 o’clock the convention adjourned until 7. 

The evening session was brief. W. T. 
Crousdale, as ‘chairman of the committee on 
credentials, reported progress. There was 
some talk about sending the public to the 
gallery, as there might be confusion in taking 
votes, but the suggestion was not acted upon. 
Adjournment was taken until, 9 the -next 
morning. 


iif. 
THURSDAY'S SESSIOXS. 
Temporary Chairman Post did not call the 
convention to order until 10:50 o'clock. He 
explained that the committee on credentials 
had not been able to report before that time. 
W. T. Crousdale, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, stated that it had been in session until 


4:30 o'clock. He then read its report, as fel- 


lows: ® 

The committee on credentials reports that it 
has carefully examined allof the credentials 
presented to the temporary comunittee on or- 
eunization, and that it commends the care 
with which that committee performed its 
work. 

The list of delegates as first reported by the 
convention is found to be correct, except ina 
few instances, and this committee has been 
chiefly occupied i in examining the several con- 
tests and protests presented | to it, Which were 
as follows: 

Third assembly district, New York county, 
Mr. G. P. Johnson held a certificate of his 
election as delegate to supply a vacancy. Mr. 
Kronberg c! tained that the election was ir- 
regular, and that asthe only alternate present 
he was entitled to the seat. After he aring 
both parties and the chairman of the district, 
the committee decided to report the sitting 
member, Mr. Johuson, entitled to his seat. 

Mr. Finkelstone of the committee declared 
that W. J. Boyhan of the Eighteenth assem- 
bly district in New York, is an office hulder 
under one of the old parties. The committee, 
after discussion, declared his seat vaciut, 
and recommended that the convention send a 

remonstrance to the Eighteenth assembly dis- 
trictagainst its eonduet in this ease. 

After examination of the credentials from 
the Twenty-first assembly district of New 
York the committee found that no contestant 
appeared against Dr. W. 8. Gottheil, and re- 
ported that he is the regularly elected dele- 
gate. 

From the Eighth assembly district of New 
York ecunty two sets of credentials were re- 
ceived. Que, signed by P. J. McMahon, 
chairman, and Charles Barnet, secretary, 
eertitied to the election of J. N. Bogert, Wm. 
H. Autenrieth and J. F. Claneyv as dele- 
cates. The other, signed by Hugo Voght, 
chairman, and Charles J. Rayersky, secre- 
tary, certified to the election of Hugo Voght, 
John G. Stein and Frederick Bergman as dele- 
gates. The cominiftee heard the contestants 
vn both sides, and aftera prolonged debate 
decided to report in favor of seating J. N. 
Bogert, William H. Autenrieth and J. F. 
Clancy, onthe ground that the contestants 
having acknowledged that thev have been 

and still are members of the socialistic labor 
party were ineligible under the constitution 
of the united labor party of New York, as 
officially declared by its highest executive 
authority, the county general comnnittee. 

From the Tenth assembly district. of New 
York two sets of certificates appeared. One, 
sicned by Augnst W. Mayer, chairman, and 
Wiiliam Gerner, secretary, certifying to the 
election of Awgust W. May ver, John Breunig 
and Edward Zitamerman as delegates. The 
other. signed by E. Goldsmith, chairman, and 
Dau dS. Jucebs, secretary, certified to the elec- 
tion of S. E. Schevitsch, Max Boehm and 
Laurence Gronlund. <Allof the comestants 
were heard, except Mr. Gronlund, who did 
notappear. Messrs. Schevitsch and Boehm 
acknowledged that they are members of the 
socialistic labor party. Much conflicting tes- 
timcny as to the regularity of the respective 
electors was submitted, after which the com- 
mittee decided to report in favor of seating 
August W. Mayer, John Breunig and Edw ard 
Zimmernnan. 

From the Fourteenth assembly district of 
New York two sets of credentials were re- 
ceived. One, sirned by Michael J. Murray, 
chairman, and Willian McCabe, secretary, 
declured the election of Wilham McCabe, 
Fraucis Schaider and Dennis J. Quirk as dele- 
gates, and the ether, signed by Francis 
Schaider, vice president, and Francis H. 
Kocnis, corresponding secretary, certified to 
the eleetion of George Bloeh, Walter Vroo- 
inan and Francis Schaider as delegates. The 
committee found that Fraueis Schaider was 
certified to be a delegate by both sets of cre- 
dentizis and declared him eleeted. The ecom- 
mitiee heard George Biveb, William Aic- 
Cabe and Dennis Quirk. The claim of the 
men whose election was certified to by the 
chairman of the district was that the election 
first held was void by reason of the partici-~ 
pation. cheremoot members of the socialistic 
Jabor party.  Ayr.-Vrooman did not nuppear: 
beforethe cominittee. After listening to the: 
evidence the ‘con WuLLEe decided to report. in 
Villiaar MeCabe ind . Dennis 
Quirk as the remaining: celegittes. 

Credentials were received trem. the follow- 
Ing new delegates, and ecards were issued to 
thein:-Jdames. P. Kohler, £leventh- asseinbly 
distriet. of Kings county; John Leitz, Third 


“assembly district of Osw ego county; Frank 


Third Assembly district of Osweyo 
J. Rose, land and labor club of 


Genesee county. 
WibtLiam T. ¢ CRO ASDALE, Chairma an. 

JOHN J. GEALIN, Secretary. 

KE. Finkelstone, Wallan: Pe Rogers, A. G 
Sutherland, W. Benedict, H. AS Baker, G. H. 
Van Winkle, J. R. Murray and J. cA. Ronayne 
made a minority eos 
the interpretation of the law under’ which the 
sotiulists of the Eighth and Tenth New York 


Mosier, 


‘districts were ruled out Was-retroaetive in its 


oy cols their election could not De invalidated 


G hidh seine taok par ‘t since the for net 


of the party, including the adoption of ‘its 
platforin and constitution. They claimed also 
thatit had not been= uscertained what mem- 
bers of these assembly district organizations 
were members of the socialistic Jaber party; 
that this party was not a political party; that 
the executive committee of the county general 
committee of New York had so decided, and 
that Chairman Me Mackin had taken the same 
view ina letter written to Atlg rust W. 


contrary by the county general comunittee. 
The report said that Mr. ~ Block: was nota 


meinber of the socialistic labor= party, and 
that his eligibility was contested simply on. 
the ground that socialists had. voted for him. 
It recommended that Messrs. Vogt, Stein, - 


Bergmann, Schey vitsch, Boebin and Block be 
adinitved. 


Thomas Mor: an nigued: the dob en of the 
Wiliam BP. Rogers moved 


majority report. 
the aduption of the minority report. — 


Willian B. Clarke. thought it time to. take. 


the bull by the horns. To show the principles 
of the socialistic labor<party, he read uvo 


sections from the constitution of that body. 


One provided that “the land, the instru uNUn 


of produciiun, machines, factories, etc., aud: 
the products of Libor become the property of | 
the whole people,” the other that ‘all pro-. 
duction be organized co-operatively and car-- 


ried on under the direction of the common- 
wealth, as also co-operative distribution of 


the products, according tu the service ren- 


dered and the just needs of the individual.” 
Another thing, 
ists proposed was to dissolve the marriage 
tie, practically, and destroy the family rela- 


members 


Socialism was a science—a_ philosophy. 


‘Lhey claimed -that.- 


—Jast time to-day. 


Alayer: 
afew duys previous to the “deci slon to the 


the speaker said, the social- 
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tion. He, for his part, declined to stand 
upon the same platform with men who upheld 
such propositions. 

The delivery‘of Mr. Ciarke’s speech was ac- 
companied by cheers, laughter and cries de- 
nunciatery of the socialists? principles. A 
scene of wild excitement ensued, many dele- 
gates clamoring for recognition by the chair. 

John Mullen of Orange hoped the members 
of the other party v would be expelled from the 
convention, so that the united labor party 
might remain a party of the peopie. 

Dr. Wood of Fulton did not propose to fol- 
low a party that would make bim a slave to 
the state. If the united labor party had any- 
thing to do with socialism, there never would 
be a united labor party in Fuiton county. 

Richard J. Hinton and Louis Berliner spoke 
on behalf of the socialists. 

James H. Magee moved that each delegate 
ruled out by the majority be given five min- 
utes to defend bis case, and the motion was 
carried 

George G. Bloch was the first to’speak. He 
said he did not propose to discuss the issue of 
socialism. He was not gomg to be caught in 
that trap. It was a false issue. He did not 
enter the united labor party as a socialist. 
He came to the convention as a labor man, 
and whether he held socialistic views was bis 
private business. The ery of socialism was 
not raised until a few of Henry George's 
friends had jbeen ‘defeated in New York. It 
was intended that the convention should be a 
convention according to the tastes and theo- 
ries of Mr. George, and the socialists made 
up their minds to attend it not to advecate 
socialism, but to stand for labor only. True 
men should thank the socialists for what they 
had done for labor. But there was a move- 
ment to make out of the party, which was 
originally a bona fide labor party, a tax re- 
form, middle class party, a party for free 
trade. There was more sociaiism in the plat- 
form of the united labor party than his hear- 
erstimagined, but there was a lack of courage 
and logic on the part of their leader to go as 
far as the socialists. If the land was to be 
made the property of the people in common, 
why not the products of lubor! The tax 
scheme of Henry George could not be carried 
out, because taxes would always be shifted 
upon the shoulders of labor. Under the pres- 
ent ‘political system labor must always bear 
the burden of taxation. Every great labor 
movement had been a failure because all had 

fallen into the hands of demagogues. The so- 
cialists were the first to give warning when the 
politicians got in. They had raised the ery at 
this time, and this was why they were un- 
popular with the friends of Henry George. 
His hearers had made some people derni-gods 
and whoever doubted their goodness was to 
be damned for it. He was exccinmunicated. It 
showed bad taste to excommunicate people 
who did not think as his hearers, while they 
had been identified with aman who had been 
excommunicated by another pope. 

Hugo Voght of the Eighth, speaking from 
the platform, said he had attended the united 
labor party convention, his credentials show- 
ing that he wasaimember of the socialistic 
labor party, and his standing had not been 
questioned. The chairman of ihe committee 
on constitution had had this very question put 
before him, whether a united labor delegate 
should be ruled out because he belenged to 
another Jabor party, and the chairman, with 
unanimous ussent, replied thathe should not. 
The issue raised by Mr. Clarke against social- 
ism was not formally and fairly before the 
convention, but it should be discussed. The 
very clauses that Mr. Clarke had pointed cut 
—the co-operation of lubor—were in the plat- 
forms of previous labor couventions. The 
proposition about the marriage law was 
the very law at present enforeed in Prus- 
sia. He had been in the labor move- 
ment many years. There had never 
been auy  dissensions in the trades 
unions because of socizlism. Was the labor 
movement to be wrapped up in one person— 
Henry George—and no one else? It must not 
be forgotten that the labor movement was 
started by the labor unions of New York. He 
hoped his hearers would not join in the delu- 
sion that if they put out the hated socialists 
they would gain more votes. If they put out 
Henry George they would gain more strength. 

J. N. Bogert, an anti-socialist contesting 
delegate from the Eighth, confined his re- 
marks to the question whether the proceed- 
ings of the meeting in his district, at which he 
was elected, were regular. A decision had 
been made by. the chairman of the county 
general committee, upheld by the committee, 
and was binding upon assembly — district 
organizations. It was plainly the duty of 
of the socialistic labor party to obey 
that decision until is should be reversed. 

Walter Vrooman, socialist, tried to get. the 
platform. It was pointed out by Mr. Croas- 
dale that he was excluded by both reports, 
but Mr. George moved that he be given five 
minutes to address the eany cullen! The mo- 
tion being carried, Mr. Vrooman prececded 


“with his speech, -usserting. that the socialists 
were the first, to. enter politic 's for the benetit 
The socialists were accustomed to 


of labor. 


being Inisundersteod and: misrepreseuted. 
So- 
cialists did: not expect people to understand 
them.) It took a Jeng time and ‘intelligent. 


study to understand socialism... (A eulogy of 


socialism and slaps at’ some of the members 
of the Fourteenth | district exh: uisted’ Vroo- 


man’s s five minute OS: 


Sergius E.. ‘Sehevi jtsch nalted for fifteen 


{ ininutes, two. other soci alists having surren- 


dered their five. minutés to him. He. Was ap- 


plauded. when he took. is stand on. the plat- 


form. He said: 

The speaker that preceded me said the ‘so- 
cinlists were nut:cushions to be sat down: on. 
You may sit down cn them, but you Will find: 
them hard eushions. It is) with. feelings of 
sorrow that Istand.on this platform for the 
You are about to drive: us 
out. Socialists allover the world are acecus- 
tomed to be misrepresented, to be reviled, to 


be slindered, to be sent to. all serts of nice. 
places prepared for them by the governments | 


of Europe. But they ought hob to receive 


such treatment from men who ought tobe: 


‘their brethren. ‘Therefore it is with sadness. 
that Lspeak, beeause, having studied the la- 
ber mov ement as a sumewhat intelligent ob- 


server cf events, I tell youthat by doing what 


yotrare ubout to ‘do-you are ruining your 


“party in New Yerk past all possible redemp- 


‘tion forthe present. In the course of time 
the great movement of wage workers will 
again evolve and take the upper hand, but for: 
the present your party will go to. pieces. Tt 
vill be so for the simple reason that all: this 
talk heard here to-day—this pretext for ex- 
cluding sucial that the constitution of 
your party conflicts with the presence of men 


w he belony to the socialistic Jaber party—is_ 


all toinfoolery. ee 
You bave shown to- day the ie. intent of 
the leaders of your party... lt is their in- 
tention to oust the most honest, the most self- 
sacrilicing, the. Rink dest: working” element: of 
that party. _ itis so. Lcite Mr. George him- 
‘self, who “ery suine thing in. these 
‘sume words in iw. speech av one Gf thes last 
meetings: of the last: cumpuaign ine New York, 


as. a man “who. his the pro-_ 
admiration for Ar. : 


foundest respect toand 
reorge, indurse: his words. . 

-> Last suuminer it was the. socialistic. eonine 
meno "*k Who first sturted thap ball 
rolling whieh afterward beeaine the ava- 
janche ‘of Neveinber. After 
boycott trials in 
istic party tha 


started that movement which has developed 
into this party. These reviled, despised 
socialists Were those who took up the banner 
aud led in the tight, saying..to the men 
of New Yor ‘Now is the time to protest 


“the call three 


Sehaider 


“ning smoothly in his distri 
{chairman had declared that. he» would: not 


“an honorary. ‘member of his. 


-COUMNMOon. ace 


declare 


political part 
‘less the cong 
distinctly ¢ 
“being a. ‘polit 
“that all menibe 
our. party. : 
the infamous. 
ew York it was the social-- 
reused the workingmen to a- 
sense of the invasion of their ‘rights: and: 


to unite, to organize and: show your strength 


at the ballot box.” It was.outof that move- 
ment that the united labor party grew. 
will defy any man to show me one single so- 
cialist who opposed the adoption of this con- 
stitution which is now quoted against the ad- 
mission of sccialists because they belong to 
the socialistic labor party. You cannot point 
toa single socialist who tried to force his 
own opinions on the party in any way. There 
were socialistic writers who ‘criticised Mr. 
George's theories, but the very life of a great 
idea is discussion and criticism. Mr. George 
is a philosopher, and he knows that. You 


may erect a great machine like the Catholic. 


church Ww hich will forbid criticism, but it can- 
noi— 
Here a voice interrupted—‘ T call the gentle- 


man to order for mentioning the name of a 


church.” 

There was a tne at this and cries of ‘Go 
on. +) 

The chairman ruled that Mr. Shevitsch was 
not out of order. 


“T simply mention a great machine,” re- 
sumed Mr. Shevitsch, “ ‘which does not permit 
freedom of thought. It is not meant in disre- 
spect to the great man sitting there (glancing 
at Dr. McGlynn), because Ispeak of this great 
church organization in a disparaging way. 
This great “movement. has grown out of the 
great trades of New York city. So, take the 
platform of the noble order of the Knights of 
Labor, we find a section that demands the in- 
troduction of co-operation, and that is just 
what the socialists want. The Central labor 
union makes the same demand. 

There is nothing the socialists ever strug- 
gled for in he name of labor which is 

stronger than this condemnation of the wage 
system, which practically becomes ret 

slavery under the present condition of s 
ciety. We stand on the same ground aga aint 
the wage system. We do not stand alone any’ 
more. ‘hat time is past. Ihave here a list 
of New York trades unions which I know per- 
sonally to be in sympathy with socialistic 
ideas. A feeling of great. indignation will 
animate their members when they learn of 
the action of this convention. There are 
about twelve of these unions. J need not read 
their names, but they represent about seven- 
teen thousand men. They have already passed 
resolutions protesting against the rulings of 
the county general committee of New York. 
If they hear of similar action on your part 
these resolutions will be mere child's play com- 
pared with what is coming. 

I say to you, beware of what youda Tam 
not a Cassandra, but the consequences of. 
what you are about to do will be more 


dangerous than you think. You want suc-. 


eess and you must have votes, fer it is. only 
by votes you can guin success. Look to the 
cities with that gr reat industrial population, 
which is not only the bone Sau sinew, but. the 
brains of our people. Beware of letting your 
party antagonize these chi 

Anything that ean shatter this infamous 
form of society may be compatible with the 
spirit of labor and may be founded on labor 
organization. I do not mean only laborers 
with hand, but also brain laborers. Catch as 
many men as you can, but beware of widen- 
ing the breach you have already made in 
New York. Iknow full well that anything 
one can say—say to-day—will be of no avail; 
that we wiil be voted down. I know that 
probably you wil] take this step. I am here 
only to make the declaration that I stand on 
this platform not as @ socialist, but as a mem- 
ber of the umted labor party. Expel me; 
brand me as something Ihave never been in 
my life; but you cannot take from me that I 
am a member of the united labor party, be- 
cause I accept its principles, for every action 
Liake is forthe benefit of that party and Ihave 

ny personal motives. As God is in heaven, I 
have never said or written anything against 
them, I here declare, and have never be- 
longed to any other political organization or 
club. I cluin that the socialistic party is only 
a party in name. Have we sunk so low as to 
grasp at names instead of at principles? Take 
the thing as itis and then you will see it will 
be as absurd, as criminal, for the united Rabor 
party to expel us as for the republican party 
to expel the abolitionists from their ranks. 
It is exactly the same thing. Think it over 
iuily, impartially, as American citizens. 

And here I would like to say a word on so- 
called foreigners. There are no foreigners in 
the labor movement. It is unfair in spirit 
and in fact. The labor movement is the 
bearer of the grandest, noblest idea in every 
country, and its workers are true patriots in 
every country. aA. man intrusted with these 
sentiments is as good as an American citizen. 


August. W. Mayer, anti-socialist, of the: 
Tenth district,-said that the meciing ab which 
he was elected. was regular. The other, at 
which the socialistic delegates were elected, 
was not. He contradicted the assertion that 
the socialists originated the political labor 
movement in New York.- Those socialists 
who had been most promiuent. only came into 
the political movement a year after it had 
been started, five or six years ago. 

William McCabe, anti-socialist, of the Four- 
teenth, said that, owing to the decision of the 
gen eral committee, the election of the socialists 
in his district had been declared null and 
void, consequently their places had been de- 
clared vacant. Following. instructions, his 
district had ordered anew election, advertised 
times, iH present at the meeting 
in good. standing had voted, and McCabe, 
and Quirk were elected. To show 
that there was no malice, the districts had 
elected Suciulist Schaider.” Mr McCabe said 
there was no. high philésophy about the ques-_ 
tion of admitting his set of delegates... It was 
merelyea matter of discipline. The. district 


had obeyed the instructions of the County. : 
general committee. 


W.. H. ‘Autenreith,. anti-socialist, of the 
Eiehth, explained that everything | was run- 
until its socialist. 


recognize the decision. of the county general 


cooumters ne 


Je ¥ he. Laialigts. had 


“packed. the meeting of the Eighth: and cap-. 
tured i ae 


~Althougt ‘Socialis Laurence: Gronlund. ‘of 


the Tenth had not appeared before the ere- 


dentials committee, he was now givena hear- | 
ing: from. the platen. “He restricted. his 
speech mainly: to -the qucetion: of the reg 
larity of his election. 

W. G. Boyhan of-the Eighteenth, whom the 
committee ruled: out on the. round, that. he: 


Was ivpr ofessional politician, said he-had. held 
his office for eleven years. Itw usa clerkship - 


in the city court, and he had been appointed to > 


‘it by a fri end, not on political grounds. He 


had. gone to. work asa-molderina foundry at 
the age of thir teén, and still held a card as. 
‘union. J 

tion was. regular, and no. one cont 

seat.. He thought some persun was d 


‘to do him an injury for no cause whatever. - 
Thaddeus Ww akeman offered the. eS ae 


ing: 


} esolved, 
that the or 


labor party was. not, at eho a asta 


party, regarded as-a: 

ance of that term, :< 

the members of ‘that. org anization: 2 

that they do. not COnsit 

ation w political party ¢ 

delegations from. the contested di 

give a half. ste LO each, delesate; that we do: 

not thereby c mmMid— this couvention as decid- 

ine that. the: C3 ‘ 
; ithe 

ptember: 


-Mro-W: ‘akenian 
Block because s S¢ ocialists 


ene 


ts, and: 


ic labor party is not a_ 
ry, that un- |} 


Mr. MeMactin said: that th 


matter what Gc mee ia 
bers should abide by the law 
platform of the orga nization. 
that had been decider in the ¢ 


brought ther into the “nite labe 

elect thernsel ves. The part y ha 
caucusing. Was there any meaner 
manly action than for a body of men 
secretly and ieloaberne ra ticket ° me 


self lived in Nee Teen 
Adjournment was then: ta ten unti 
o'clock. 
When ths sonwanton met in ine. a ernoon 
Mr. Leubuscher moved that Mr. 
substitute be divided. He: thot : 
Boyhan’s — straightforward - 
should be admitted. aie 
Henry George said he, too, was in- fo: 
seating Mr. Boyhan, but he hoped. Mr. 
man’s substitute would be voted down. 
did no justice. It was a. compromise: that se 
tled nothing. 


Mr. hecnset “Ghave beck suficiently Ver 

ated. They have been passed upon by. 

supreme authority of the county, and. by 

mittee appointed from — each co 

district here represented—and Ta 

in the first place, of standing, by. 

cisions. 
“But beyond this there is anoth r que 

and of the first importance. | The’ 

danger that could befall this part 

be the separation of its elements 

.be the withdrawal of any peat 


within its ranks of i incongruous 

one recognizes more. fully than I me h 
ergy, the devotion, the. indust of 
cialists.” 


A Delesntes Tey | are going 
you any ay. 


Mr. Georee. J am baune ts recor 

‘In the address of which Mi. -S 
spoke this morning. I did 

high compliment that was their due for 
efforts in the last-election.. But J did no 
‘they were the most honest men, the 
selfish of all my supporters. It” 

have been proper for me to make S 
tinction. Mr. Schevitsch’s men " i 

on this point. But we did work 

the last election. 

cause we were going the same way: 

great prinerples for which we sto¢ 
principles clearly declared -in the 

hall platform—were first, the asser 

equal rights of all men in. the Ja 
country, to. be secured by the: Impositio 
taxation upon Jand values in such 
degree as would give the w hole vale : 
use of the community, and, 
assumption by constituted soeieke: 

tions in their nature monopolies. > ner 
the socialists can go with the men Wl 1G 
represent in that direction there‘is no re 
why we should separate. But. si 


election and within the. last. few month 
socialists have stated very distinctly 
_they are not going the same Way 
want to go: unotber way- CH 
and cheers.) ) epee 

cW hat socialists want to doi is to nationaliz 


government. Ww hat fey ant to Slo f 

is to take for the use of the state ail insti 
ments of production—the machinery, t 
capital—and to regulate all distri 
exchange. I, for one, wall not Bo: that 
(Great cheering. ) 

“Vhis is the question we must’ se Te. 
cannot compromise. I have the hike b 
-sonal regard for-the gentlernen of 
istic labor party that 1 know. Lhope th: 
shall always continue to be friends. IT. 
that we are aworking:1 in-our different wa, 


then it is far “better ‘that aol ee 
act for itself than remain united in a pa 
which there will be mutual wr I! 
criminations that will bring w 

‘There is an old story “OE t 
riding a mule. The mule comme el 4 
and the man got his foot out of the stir yi 
One of the mule’ s feet caucht. in. 
man. exclaimed, ‘Now, stop ri ht 
you are going to get on, lam 
off. ? i ‘ 


tute. 
Dr. MeGlyun stds: 


Tam entirely op ppored to. tl 
Mr. Wakeman. - 


certain principles i is: eustles ues 
ditfer let them do so, not in the same Cony 
tion or the same party, bavi ina cliffere 
vention and a: differen C 


platforn ms, else. political “a tio 
few a; farce. 


That i is: nob: enolgh. It rg 
should be in: favor of the’ 
reach those ebjects.. Th 
as pernicious, the ver 
here to adopt. _ 4 


committees of 'N Ww 


and: the centr al danud 
“They uecessarily 
u upon which th 


are the fandari 
be ive ae 


Wah them. 
tne cde 


Ww sla Ore 2 reat, 
have been. lawtully- appoin 
“would — practically © 
-tricts,  becatise their 


-tratizing one andthe 
“tails wagging the dk 


e€ party of the 

of the dog 1 objec 
| the party the at. i 
“if th dog : 

the sooner. the tail 
Es better. S é 


was ‘withdrasa, pl 
awe 


SDid Tie. 


<a mun “fo 


rats, Tepub cans or. socialists who be- 
ong to other parties outside of the united 
labor party. So sure as they admitted the 
soculistic delezates from New York, they 
would gu before the country as having 
adopted ‘socialism. He continued: 

Men talk about a spilt, A split with 
ashom? With the demucratic party? Yes. 
With the republican party? Yes. With the 
“pocialist party! Yes. Thad been in favor of 
mamitling these delegates unti! they made 
“that issue. I am ready to split, though I 
cleave the beart of this thing, and go to my 
country, my Wife and my fdamily with the 
-Vight te use my labor without having a social- 
istic boss over my head. When I split for 
.ahat Tam ready ty split, by the Eternal, if I 
am the only inan on uc other side. 

After another period of confusion and ex- 

Lement Mr. Croasdule moved the previous 

uestion. It was carried. When the ques- 

awas put, “Shall Mr. Bloch be admitted 
ustead of Mr. MeCube”” there were shouts for 
az the roll, fur a show of cards and for 

Nisin vote. The vote was by ecards, but 

eseeretaries did not agree on the count. 

he cay, alirectod the yeus to xo on one side 


ars: Morat and Burke. ucting as ieers 
made the count. ‘There were 83 vutes in the 
inmauve 2 aud 911 in lhe negitiv e 


it m rge imu jority. 

W akemun’s [compromise giving each 
ng delegate half a vote was voted on 
sclured lest: Mr: Hinton called for a 

woe 1USe arenes the eo nproiee 


ani jor “three -eheces were 


emer as nia ists. 


2 On Niessen: Tt was as £ ee 
To tbe Convention: Your committee on 
nent organization begs leave Lu recom- 
that ihe: convention be permanently or- 
ganized by the election of wa president, two 
c presidents und three sceretaries: that 
hin MeMackin of . New | York be elected 
ident: that John MeCabe of Albany be 
elecied first Vice president; that R. H. Fergu- 
‘son of Erie: conuty be elected second Vice 
president; that te uhree seeretaries of the 
ary or, sanization be elected as permu- 
Ment secretaries; Ubat the convention elect a 
“slate conunitiee “consistiue of ainember from 
oatuch congressional district, the meinbers of 
avd jail De named by the delegates from 
: r respective districts; that C ushing’s s Man- 
~ aal be adopted tu govern the preceedings of 
the convention, that uo delegate shall be per- 
--gnitted to speak any longer than live minutes 
“ gabanuy Lime, nur mure hun once on any ques- 
dion. Janes Reppata, Chairman. 
-Evwarp J. Syriven, Secretary. 
A minority banded in the accompanying re- 
5 ‘por: ns 
~ We would most respectfuily submit the fol 
 Jowing: That the commiltee on organization 
: “exceeded | its duty in recommending the numes 
of candidates for permanent officers of this 
~ eanvention; and we would reeonmend that 
- that pertion of the report of the committee 
_delating tusaid recommendations be expunged 
from Lhe report of the committee. James 
Belt, Charles White, WL Bernhart, David 
Jacobs, 8. Russell Anderson, P. J. Scannell, 
ae w. C. Anderson, John Brown. 
_ Robert Hamilton created laughter by say- 
ng thatthe signers of the minority report 
Sotod for the selection of officers by the com- 
anittee. but when they could net get their 
Own officers, lried to get out of it, 
The report was adopted, excepting that part 
reliting to officers, which was str uek out on 
motion rot Johu MeMackin. 
Nominations Were then anncunced to be in 
order. — 
Juines H. Magee said there was one that 
eould be put ia nomination who was the peer 
ofany mun. He had been identitied fur years 
- With organized Jabor, and had occupied the 
‘position of president of an organization deur 
to ihe hearts of muny. He had brourht about 
“the settlement of difficulties in which thou- 
ssands of men were interested, and which had 


resuited in placing ihuse men on a basis they. 


had never vccupied before. He referred to 
“the ex-president of “Dig Six,” who was known 
- and honored wherever the press was known, 
“and whose presence would win the respect of 
any audience. | 

William McCabe said there was another old 
and respected trades unionist present. He 
had led the united labor party to suecess last 
fall. He had wished the permanent chairman 

to be selected outside of New York, but on 
further consideration he thought the chairman 
should be taken from the last battlefield. He 
nominated John McMackin.. 

W. P. O'Meara, Join T. Burke and P. 

2B. Murray spoke in favor of Jchn R. O'Don- 
~ ell, and Thomas Moran, H. A. Spencer, H. H. 

Freeman and J. Dease spoke in favor of John 
 MeMackin. 

Henry George said: There is no man upon 
this floor, no man in the city of New York, 
who is better fitted to preside over a delibera- 
ive assembly than Mr. O'Donnell, nor could 
“we select a Cleaner man. J have known him 
for some time, and everything I know of bim 
is to hishonor. He retiects credit on organ- 
azed labor. He has been true to organized 
Jabor. He is with us in the great principles 
represented by this purty. Nevertheless, 
~amuch as I respect him and value his services, 
“ZT propose to vote for John MeMackin, on ac- 
count of the services he has rendered to this 
party and on account of the :nanner in which 

he is identified with it. I know what he has 
done. I have learned to know him as few 
omen know each other. [know how much was 
due to his wisdom, his sagacity, and how 
much this organization through the state owes 
to bim. He has worked late and early; he 
Jhas sacrificed much. There is no man to whom 
we owe so much. Itisa great hunor to pre- 
side over the first state “convention of this 
party in New York, and it isan honor that I 
think should be conferred u pon Johu Mc- 
Mackin. 

Dr. MceGiynu spoke of the signal services 
that John McMackin had rendered the party, 
and said he would vote for him. 

Messrs. Moran and Burke were again ap- 
pointed teilers. The vote was taken by roll 
call. It stuod 111 for MeMackiu and 58 for 
OVDonnell. 

Mr. O'Donnell, Dr. McGlynn and. Dr. Wood 
were appointed @ committee to escort Mr. 
MeMuckin to the chair. Mr. O'Donnell, -in re- 
sponse to calls, made a short speech, in which 
he said there was no man he would sooner be 
defeated by than the gentleman chosen chitir- 
man. ; 

On motion of Mr. G'Donnell it was resotved 
to appuint two committees, one on platform 
and the other on resolutions, one member to 
be elected from each congressional district. 


Zhe convention then, at 7 o'clock, adjourned. 


for one hour. 

At the evening session the rest of the offi- 
cers were choscn. James J. Ryan of Oswego 
was made first vice-president, and W. C. 
Wood of Gloversville, second vice-president. 
The secretaries elected Were John T. Burke of 
New York, Thomas J. Devine of Westchester, 
and J. T. Sanford of Troy. 

James H. Magee said “he understood there 
Was a cConnnunication on the table, and asked 
that it be read; but when it was announced to 
be from the “union labor party” it was tabled 
without being read. Later the communica- 
tion was taken from the table and returned to 
the commitice of the union labor party. With 
it was seut this note: 


iam instructed to inform you that the 


“Jarge, W 


according to ils value, 


THE 


amitéed labor party does not desire to commu- 
nicate with the union labor party of New 
York. Yours, ete., 

JoHN McMackin, Chairman. 

The following committees on platform and 
resolutions were appointed: 

Platform—Michael Clarke, John R. O’Don- 
nell, John V. Brown, J. Frye, Dr. Ed- 
ward McGlynn, William J.) Leouchead, 
Thomas D. Kenny, A. W. Maver, M. R. 
Leverson, George E. Swayne, Charles Field, 
Henry George, Henry George. Jr., Charles H. 
Fuller, F. S. Hammond, John J. McCabe, 
William C. Wood, John H. Quinlan, William 
H. Joyce, J.H. Blakeney, R. J. Parker, Joseph 
W. Barker, D. M. De Silva, A. J. Rose, R. H. 
Ferguson and T. L. Johnson. 

Resolutions—J. H. Schilling, J. P. Kohler, 
John Quigley, A. D. Brown, George Smith, 
J. J. Joyce, H. Alden Spencer, J. M. Clancy, 
D. J. Quirk, Thaddeus B. Wakeman, Charles 
Brice, James Redpath, Frank M. Horn, Jere 
Murphy, John J. Mullen, George Storer, A. 
W. Ross, Eugene Munier, Jobn H. Quinlan, 
J. H. Steinmetz, James Ryan, C. C. Platt, 
George H. Van Winkle, A. J. Rose, R. H. 
Ferguson and T. L. Johnson. 

It was 10:40 o’clock when the convention 
adjourned. 

IV. 
FRIDAY’S SESSION. 

When the convention was called to order 
at 10:30, Aucust Kessler of Albany asked 
whether, as the socialists of New York city 
had been declared ineligible tu seats in the 
convention, the socialists from the rest of the 
state were also ineligible. The question, 
which was intended to revive discussion, was 
socn answered by the chair deciding thata 
committee had acted on the credentials of 
every inan sitting in the convention, and all 
were therefore entitled to their seats. 

Mr. Kelly moved that no man be placed on 
the state committee unless he resided in the 
district he was seiected to represent. This 
brought up sume talk about New York men 
sitting in the convention as delegates from 
country districts. Mr. Post said he was 
elected by the second district of Albany. 
That district had aright to send a delegate 
without dictation from any other district. 
Messrs. Nerney and Devine of West- 
ehester defended the regulurity of the cre- 
dentials presented by Henry George, Jr., as 
delegate from that county. The people of 
Westchester themselves exercised their rights 
and sent whom they pleased. 

Henry George, chairman of the commitiee 
on platform, announced the report as follows: 

We, the delegates of the united labor purty of New 
York, instate convention assembled, hereby reassert, 
as the fundamental platform of the party, and the 
basis on Which We ask the co-operation of the citizens 
of other states, the following fdeclaration of the prin- 
ciples adopted on September 33, 1856, by the convention 
of the trade and@ labor associations of the city of New 
York, that resulted in the formation of the united labor 
party, 

“Holding that corruptions of government and the im- 
poverishment of labor result from neglect of the self- 
evident truths proclaimed by the founders of this re- 
public that all men are created eaual and are 
endowed by their Creator with unalienabie rights, we 
aim at the abolition of a system which compels men to 
pay their fellow creatures for the use of Geal’s gifts to 
all, and permits monopolizers to deprive Jabor of 
natural opportunities for employment, thus filling the 
Jand Witu tramps and paupers and bringing about an 
unnatural competition Which tends to reduce wages to 
stu vation rates and to make the wealth producer the 
industrial slave of those who grow rich by his toil. 

“Holding, moreover, that the advantages arising from 
social growth and Improvement belong to society ut 
aim at the abolition uf a system which makes 
such beneficent Inventions as the railroad and tele- 
sraph a means fur the oppression of the people and the 
aegrandizement of in aristocracy of wealth and 
power, We declare the true purpo:e of government to 
be the maintenance of that sacred right of property 
Which gives tu every one oy portunity to employ his Iabor, 
and security tat heshall enjev its fruits; to prevent the 
stiong Trem oppressing the weak, and the unserupulous 
froin robuing the honest; and du for the equal benetit of 
all such things as can be better done by organized svci- 
euy than by individuals; and we aim at the abolition of 
wll laws which give to any class of citizens ndvantauges, 
either judicial, tmaceial, industrial or political, that 
ure not equally shared by all others.” 

We call upon ail wiio seek the emancipaticn of Iabor, 
and Who would make the American unicn- and its com- 
ponent states democratic commenwenlths of really 
free and independent citizens, to ignore all minor differ 
ences und join With us-in organizing a great nanonnl 
party on o.his. broad platfor m of natural rights and 
equal justice. Wedo noteaim at securing any forced 
equality in the distributon of wealth. We do not. pro- 


“pose that the state shall attempt tocontrol production, 
-conduct distribution, or inany wise interfere with the 


freedom of the individual to.use his kabor or capital in 
any .Way. that. may seem) proper oto him and will 
not interfere with the equal rights of others. Nor du 

@ propose that the state shall take possession of 
bind and either work itor rent. it out. ‘What 
we propose is. not the disturbing of “any man_ in 
his holding or title, but by abolishing all taxes on indus 
try or its products, to leave to the. producer the full 
fruits of bis exertion and by the taxation of lund values, 
exclusive of ‘improvements, to secure for the common 
use. and benefit those values, which, arising not from 
the exertion ofthe individual, but. froin. the growth of 
society, belong jusuly.to te communityas awhole, This 
increased taxauion of land, not xccording to its area, but 
While relieving the working 
farmer and the small humestead owner of the undue bur- 
dens now imposed upon them, will make it unprotita- 
ble to hold Jand for. speculation, and thus -throw open 
abundant opportunities for the employment: of Jubor 
and the building up of homes, 

Wiile thus simplifying ‘government by doing away 
with the horde of otfichals required by the present SYS- 
tem of taxation and with its incentives to fraud and 
corruption, We Would further promote the common weal 
and further secure the equal rights of al, bY placing un- 
der publiz control such agencies as are in their nature 
monopulies: We would have our municipalities supply 
their inbabitants withowater, lightand heat: we would 
lave the general government issuefall mone vy, Without 
the intervention of banks; we would add a postal tele- 
graph system and pestil savings banks tothe postal 
service, and would assume pubhe control and owner- 
ship of those iron roads which have become the high- 
Ways of modern commerce. 

While declaring the foregoing to be the fundamental 
principles and aims of the united labor party, sud 
while conscious that no reform can give effectual and 
permanent relief to labor that does not involve the 
legal recognition of equal rights to natural opportuul- 
lies, We nevertheless, us measures of relief from some 
of the evileffects of ignoring those rights, faver such 
legislation as may tend to reduce the hours of labor, 
to prevent the employment of children of-tender years, 
to avoid the competition of convict labor with bonest 
industry, to secure the sanitary inspection of tene- 
ments, factories und mines, and to put an end. to the 
abuse of conspiracy liws. 

We desire also to siinplify the procedure of our courts 
and diminish the expense of: legal proceedings, that 
the poor may be pliced on an equality with the rich 
andthe long deiays Which now result: in seandslcus 
uusearrriges of justice may be prevented. 

And since the ballot is the oniy means by which in our 
republic the redress of political and sucial grievances. ts 
to be sought, we especially and emphatically deckire for 
the adoption of Whatis known as the “Austmuian sys- 


tem of voting,” 1n order that the effect ual secrecy of the. 


Lallot and the relief of candidates for puilic. office 
from the heavy expenses now inpuse do apon them, 
may prevent brilery.and intimidation, du away with 
practical discriminations. in favor of the rich and un. 
scrupulous, and lessen ‘the pernicious influence of 
money in politics. 

Insuppert.of these aims Wwe ‘solicit. the corp ‘ation 
of all patrictic cilizens who, sick of the d-gradation of 
polities, dvsire 
to extend the spirit of 
fraternity, and to elevate humanity. 

M. R. Leverson read a minority report, 
signed by himself and J. H. Quinlan. It de- 
munded woman suffrage and the proportional 
systein of representation, Mar. Quinlan stated 
that he did not entirely agree with the other 
siznerof the report, t, and iv Was quickly voted 
down. 

Hi. Alden Spencer, chairman of the commit- 
tee on resolutions, had read two or three 
paragraphs before Mr. George took the floor, 
and he now proceeded. The resolutions 
requested the chairman of the = state 
committee to co-operate with the Jand 
and labor committee in calling a gational 
conference; favored improvement of the 


by constitutional methods ‘to establish: 
- justice, to preserve liberty, 


state canals; denounced the discrimina- 
tion of railway managers against shippers 
using the state canals; denounced the flagrant 
abuse of power by which the governor em- 
ploys agents of the corrupt democratic 
purty to travel through the state in the guise 
of factory inspectors, arbitrators and statis- 
ticians, but in reality to work for partisan 
purposes; condemned the action of congress 
in failing to pass the eight hour bill for letter 
“irriers; favored the extension of the school 
-s of children from fourteen to sixteen 
-eurs; demanded free public libraries; de- 
inunded a state printing department; de- 
manded the prohibition by legislation of 
the employment of bodies of armed men 
by corporations or individuals; declared 
that under no circumstances should the public 
funds be appropriated for any schools except 
public schools, nor for the benefit of any 
charitable or other institutions unless they are 
completely under the control and manage- 
ment of the state; demanded the adoption 
and rigid enforcement of forestry laws; fa- 
vored the abrogation of all laws that do not 
recognize the equal civil and political rights 
of woinen, and expressed sympathy with the 
Irish people in their present struggle for a 
national legislature, and wishéd them success 
in their laudable efforts to destroy the baleful 
system of Jandlordism in Ireland. 

The nomination of a ticket had been made 
the special order for 3 o’clock. That hour 
having arrived, J. H. Blakeney of Broome 
nominated Henry George for secretary of 
state. | Charles White nominated John R. 
O’Dunneil. Mr. George declined in fuvor of 
Mr. O'Donnell. Mr. O'Donnell declined, saying 
that it was utterly impossible for him to ac- 
cept office. Mr. Kelly placed Mr. George’s 
name in nommation again, declaring that Mr. 
George owed it to the men who had suppurt- 
ed him i in the last election to lead them again. 
They had worked for him faithfully and 
earnestly; they had stood by hin, and he 
now should stand by them. Mr. Platt of 
Tompkins nominated James Redpath. Mr. 
Redpath said that running for office was the 
only thing that he could not do for the party 
—his health forbade it. 

Mr. O’Donneli said: 

If there is any hope that Henry George 
will consent to lead this party on the state 
ticket, as he led us last year on the city ticket, 
there cannot be a dissenting voice in this con- 
vention, and fam happy to have this oppor- 
tunity, considering the circumstances in which 
we have been placed during this convention, 
to bear witness to my admiration both for Mr. 
George’s pre-eminent ability and his strict 
personal integrity. There is some talk of or- 
ganized labor. Tani to some extent the rep- 
resentative of organized labor, but I am no 
more its representative than is "Henry George 
the union printer, who always has been and 
always will be a union printer. Mr. George 
is pre-eminently the man for the occasion. 
He can poll a larger vote than any other man. 
He can draw all the opposition over to him- 
self and is the ideal candidate, if he ean be 
induced to undergo the tortures of another 
campaign. 

From the moment that the nominations had 
been the order of business, the excitement of 
the members had gradually increased, all the 
speeches meeting with loud demonstrations 
from the house, Mr. O’Donnell’s remarks espe- 
cially bringing out shouts of applause. There 
Was now a tumult. Calls came from all parts 
of the house for Mr. George to go upen the 
platform. When he reached the speaker's 
stund he was unable to proceed for several 
minutes, the crowd rising and giving cheer 
upon cheer. At length Mr. George said: 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention: It is needless, I think, for me to say 
to you that I do not wish this nomination. J 
do not wish the office. There is no office, not 
even the highest in the Jand, that I would 

take if ] had my personal preference, for the 

reason that the line that I had marked out for 
myself is another line. If I could ask you to 
respect my personal feelings and my per- 
sonal desires, my request Would be not to 
nominate me. But neither am TI free to ab- 
salutely decline. 

Aye, men of New York, you did stand by 
me in the fight. To the list day of my life I 
shal! feel honored by your unsolicited support, 
and tu the last day o my life I shall feel 
bound, if physicai health permits and you 
make the demand upon ine as the most avail- 
able man tu represent your principles, then, 
though vou nominate me for deg catcher, to 
place mivself at your service. But Iw ant you to 
decide this question fairly and squarely. You 
are making upon mea demand that Fo would 
like to shrink from. If there is any other man 
who you think will be as available as I, I hope 
you will put him to the front and I will do 
What Iean for him. I pledge myself here te 
stump the state fur him from one end to the 
other. 

When Iran for office last year I thought 
that would let me out fora long time to come. 
Thardly think it isa good thing for the party 
that the saine man should be put up contin- 
ually. 

(Cries of “We think so!” from all parts of 
the house.) 

- Well, if you really do think so, and all of 
you think so, then Lean say nothing but that 
fam at your service. 


Mr. George resumed his seat in the body of 
the hall, and a rising vote was taken. Jt was 
unanimous, the wildest enthusiasm preyail- 
ing, and when declared shouts of “Platform!” 
“platform!” came from every direction. Re- 
turning to the platform Mr. George said: 


Tam honored by your unanimous selection. 
T wil! do my best to carry your standard for- 
ward. I believe that we are now beginning 
the greatest movement in American histor Vv. 
It is to me something far deeper and more 
significant than any mere political movement. 
It is & Movement Which arouses all the reli- 
gious enthusiasm of which Iam capable. I 
am not going to run for seeretary of state: I 
am going to stand forward for youn the bat- 
tle to elevate human kind—in the contest that 
is to sweep away poverty; in the struggle to 
make life casier, better, higher and nobler for 
those who come "after us; no mere class move- 
Inent, but amovement for the benefit of all 
classes 5. from the lowest to the highest; no 
merely national movement, but a movement 
that is the beginning of a struggle for the ele- 

Vation of our w hole | race—a movement that in 
the bi Seergatars it kindles in the hearts of 
those who really feel it, sweeps away all 
prejudices ot nationality and class and race 
and color. 

We here begin a movement the highest and 
the noblest. that Men can engage in. Let us 
do our best from now on to carry it: forward 
toa success that will ring all through this 
country in November next, mand sound the sige- 
nal for the formation of a grand national 
party that shall carry into “realization the 
principles of Thomas Jefferson. : 


Mr. George was applauded at every sen- 
tence. The convention was now at fever 
heat. Dr. MeGlynu was lustily called for. 
He responded from the platform. He said 
Mr. George’s nomination was not a matter for 
ecngratuiation except in the sense that a mar- 
tyr might be cougratulated as he was going 
smiline, tenacious of his purpose, to the stake 
er to the block. He knew Mr. George was 
ho office seeker. The man was pe- 
culiarly a prophet of a great idea—a man 
raised up by the singular providence of a God 
who is net unmindful of his children whe are 
suffering and toiling, starving and dying. 
The one merit of the convention was that it 

gave oceasion for the achievement upon the 
wider field of the state of New York of the 
self-same great moral victory that had been 

gaiued in the mayoralty campaign of last 
fall in New York city. The supporters of 


George had excellent reasun to believe that 


they actually had elected George—that he 
must have got over 80,000 votes. The doctor 
told of one district in which fifteen votes for 
George were discovered by a watcher on a 
Hewitt hook. 

Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost, in response toa 
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general call, came to the front of the plat- 
form. His speech was most impressive. He 
said: 

I did not suppose that even if I were called 
upon it would be in order for me to say any- 
thing before this convention, and I have been 
so absorbed in the proceedines that if I bad 
had any supposition of it I could not possibly 
have prepared one word that would be fitting 
at this time. And vet it is but the simple 
truth to say that I have never been so stirred, 
even to the center of my being, by any occa- 
sion as that which has moved me at this time, 
and had it not been for a strong exercise of 
will the tears would have streamed down my 
cheeks. A miracle has been wrought 
here. A political convention wherein 
offices go begging for men has not been 
seen in this” country for many years. 
We witness the birth of a political 
party in which there is one great funda- 
mental principle, enunciated by a2 man who 
it is no exaggeration to say will yet, by gen- 
erations unborn, be considered one of the 
greatest men who have ever set foot 
upon God’s earth This is no mere 
political movement, but a movement for 
the freedom of the human race, and there is 
but one regret in my heart at this moment. I 
speak it with re luetance, knowing that what I 
say will possibly be misrepresented and 
used against ine. My regret is that [am so 
hampered by the claims of a comparatively 
small sphere that I cannot stump the state. 
Would to God there were seme power on 
earth to excommunicate me into this larger 
field. 

Every man who knows anything of the 
movement must feel asI do now on nearing 
the close of this convention, that one of the 
most significant events in American society is 
now about to be consummated, and I know it 
is the providence of God—if there is any 
reality in what seems a prophetic sense—that 
there will before lung flock to the standard of 
this united labor party every man in this 
country who has a conscence in him and who 
loves his fellow men. It is my pride and joy, 
itis one thing for which I thank God that I 
was not born until this time, that I may have 
the privilege of taking part in this magniti- 
cent fight that must go on to victory. 

Mr. Pentecost’s speech, like those of Mr. 
George and Dr. McGlynn, was received with 
unbounded enthusiasm. The excited delegates 
seemed unuble to get down to business, but 
at length a delegate nominated Jumes P. 
Archibald for state comptroller. Mr. Archi- 
bald withdrew in favor of Victor A. Wilder 
of Kings. Mr. Wildezx’s nomination was made 
unanimous, to which action he responded in 
an eloguent speech. 

J. P. Kohler nominated Arthur Stafford of 
Kings for state treasurer. R. H. Ferguson 
and J. H. Bartley were also named. The two 
former declined, and Mr. Bartiey’s name was 
withdrawn in favor of PB. H. Cuinmins of 
Amsterdam, who was declared the nominee 


‘by acclamation. 


For attorney general, John A. Ronayne of 
Erie and Louis F. Post were nominated, but 
both declined in favor of Denis C. Feely of 
Rochester, who had been put in nomination 
by Jubn T. Burke and Dr. McGlynn. 

For state surveyor and engineer, Mr. Bur- 
ton of Troy named Sylvanus H. Sweet, and 
his nomination was made unanimously, 

The state committee mas announced as fol- 
lows: 1, Chas. Koffer; 2, V. A. Wilder; 3, 
Gaybert Barnes; 4, John V. Brown; 5, Joseph 
Warwick; 6, Dr. Edward McGlynn; 7, James 
P. Degnan: 8, John N. Bogert; 9, Wm. Me- 
Cabe; 10. Frank FE. ees 11, John K. Sulli- 
van; 12, Hugh Whoriskey; 13, W.P. O'Meara; 
14, Alex. G. Sutherland; 15, Juhn J. Mulien; 18, 
Timothy McDonald: 19, Clarence H. Barrett: 
20, P. H. Cummins; 21, John H. Quinlan; 24, 
Geo. E. Bedell; 25, Wm. H. Joyce; 26, J. H. 
Blakeney: 27. James Ryan; 28, C. C. Platt: 29, 
Dwight M. De Silva; 31, A. J. Rose; 82, J. A. 
Ronayne. 

Delegate Franz of Kings asked if social- 
ists outside of New York were excluded from 
the united labor party. 

“All are exciuded from the party,” said 
Chairman MecMackin, “who are connected 
with any other political party or who cannot 
stand squarely on our platform.” 

“Do I understand,” said a delegate, “that a 
man must sever all connection with ony other 
before he can join our party?” 

“Certainly,” said MeMackin, ‘that is pro- 
vided for in the platform.” 

“That's a mistake,” said O'Donnell of Kings, 
jumping to his feck: “It is not provided for 
in the platform.’ 

A motion aie the aesived prohibition 
was then offered, and was unanimously car- 
ried. 

A vote of thanks was tendered the officers, 
Chairman MceMackin mad2a few closing re- 


marks, and the convention adjourned: sine 
die. : 


“The Nominees. 

Henry George, nominated for secretary of 
state, Was born in Philadelphia in. 1839. He 
went to California at an early age, and came 
to New York in 1880. He is a printer by 
trade. 


Victor A. Wiider, the nominee for state’ 


comptroller, is a resident of Brooklyn, and is 
connected with a railway supply company 
of New York city. He is well known among 
men interested in the movement for the eman- 
cipation ef labor, has delivered quite a num- 
ber of Jectures on the “Jabor question,” 
and is amember of L. A. 2079, K. of L.) Mr. 
Wilder is about forty-one vears old, was born 
in Cutter, Me., served with a Massachusetts 
regiment during the war, and has been en- 
caged in business enterprises in Colorado and 
elsewhere. 

Patrick H. Cummins, ‘candidate for state 
treasurer, is a boot and shoe dealer of 
Amsterdam, N. ¥., where he has long been 
prominent among the Knights of Labor, being 
M. W. of D. A. 65 during one of the most eriti- 
eal periods of its existence. Mr. Cummins is 
highly popular among his townspeople, hav- 
ing been twice a candidate for the assembly, 
once on the greenback and once on the united 
labor ticket. 

Denis C. Feely, nominated for attorney 
general, is a well known lawver of Rochester. 
Mr. Feely has heretofore voted with the 
greenback party, and ran for attorney gen- 
eral on the greenback,ticket of*1877, 
enthusiastic member of the Irish national land 
league, and is noted throughout Monrve 
county for his steadfast advocacy of the prin- 
ciples of the united labor platform. 

The nominee for state engineer, Sylvanus H. 
is a resident of Albany, but spends 
much of his time on his farm-in Broome county. 
Mr. Sweet has had experience in the office for 
which he -has been neminated, having been 


state engineer under Governor Tilden in 1875 
or 1876. 


The Socialistic Labor. Party’s. Protest. 


After the adjournment of the convention, a’ 
meeting of socialists was held at«the City 
hall, Syracuse, to protest against the exclu- 
sion of the socialistic delegates. The audi- 
ence Was Jargely one of curiosity, and the 
majority of those present left the hail serie 
the real busimess of the meeting was beeu 
Resolutions were passed-declaring the erour 
sion of the socialists an act of prejudice and 
cowardice. and several fervid speeches were 
made in German and English. 

The socialists of New York city emphasized 
their displeasure by u mass meeting at Cooper 
union on Monday evening, August. 22. The 
hall was decorated with red flags. In answer 
to calls for the American flaz one of the 
speakers remarked that this. cry of Ameri-: 
canism Was,a humbug trom beginning to end. 
There was much confusiou, and .it was 
that a large portion of the 


audience were by no means in -sym- 


He is an © 


e 


1887. 


pathy With - the objects of the 
meeting. Resolutions were finally passed re- 
pudiating “Henry George, his platform and 
his persunal puliticxl machine,” and calling 
upon all assembly district organizations op- 
posed to the “Henry George ring” to send 
delegates to a cenference to be held Sept. 4 
Most of the andience left the hall before the 
orators had finished speaking, and only a 
faithful few remained to passa vote of ad- 
journment. 


An Open Profession of Faith. 


Mr. Isaac Wood of Brooklyn forwards us 
the following copy of a letter addressed by 
him August 24 to the Twenty-fifth ward 
(Brooklyn) republican’ association: 


BROOKLYN.‘ August 24.—Gentlemen: A new 
party (the united labor party) has been or- 
ganized which claims my allegiance against 
any and every other. I hereby tender my 
resignation as a member of your body for the 
followi ing reasons: 

1. Asa practical operative wage worker, 
because you have sold out our interests to 
monopolies of all kinds, 

2. As a veteran velunteer soldier cf the 
republic; we volunteered in order tu preserve 
to ourselves and our children the advantages 
flowing frem the immortal dec!aration: ‘All 
men are created free and equal;” and since 
our victory, those whum we trusted to trans- 
act our business have so mismanaged as to 
produce artificial and unjust inequalities 
Which threaten even our form of government, 
and already have placed many of us so com- 
pletely at the cruel mercy of ‘a few that our 
children have no such vpportunities as. our 
fathers had, and shuuld things continue, an- 
other few. years would piace our grandchil-- 
dren at the merey of tyrants, 

3. As an officer and member of the church 
of Christ; because I am sure that the Anti- 
poverty society (the religious name of. the 
party) is directed by the spir itof “our Father” 
to promote the salvation of his children, tem- 
poral and eternal. The brotherhood of the 
human family, the stone which the builders 
have constantly rejected, is rapidly becom- 
ing the head of the corner. 

“Whosoever falls upon it “will be broken, 
and upon whormsvever it. shall fall it will 
grind him to powder.” I dare not hesitate, 
brothers. Thear again the call to duty. The 
standard is at the front; and to the united 
labor party platform and ticket 1 pledge my 
life, my fortune and my sacred honor. 

Respectfully, Isaac Woop, 
694 Lexington avenue. 


The Feeling in Aubarn,. 

Avupurny, N. Y., Aug. 23.—The result of the 
Syracuse convention has excited a great deal . 
of enthusiasm here. Last year the independent 
labor nominee for mayor, Mr. Speer, received 
3,500 votes; the republican candidate was 
elected. Last year the labor party here had 
no organization; this year it has, and the be- 
lief already is that the united labor ticket 
wil outrun the democratic and pri sbably beat 
the republican ticket by a few votes. 

ARTHUR WARE. 


Herkimer Interested. 


HERKIMER, N. Y., Aug. 23.—I can report an 
intense interest in the work of the united labor 
party here. The people are anxious to under- 
stand the question. . GEorRGE E. BEDELL. 

State Committeeman for 24th District. 


The Convention Conveited Him. 
ALBANY, Aug. 24.—Find $1 inclosed. I de- 
sire to join the Anti-poverty society. I went 
to the Syracuse convention a republican. I 
returned a united labor man. R.A. WW. 


Are Land Lords, Whether in 
England or America. 
Correspondence Haitimore Sun. 


In what respect does the origin of landiora- 
ism in the Cuited States differ from that in 
England?) Were not settlements made and 
colunies formed in America under monarchi- 
cal institutions? And were not the grants of 
the kings of England, France and Spain and 
the pope of Rome made the basis of all exist- 
ing titles in Which the right of ownership or 
landlordism is vested? America ‘is nearly 
four hundred years old, while the period of 
our political release from monarchical institu- 
tions is only passed a century. What is truly 
an exotic that cannot long: ticurisn under re- 
a can institutions~ has nevertheless been 

ransplanted and is in full bloom to-day in the 
Uaited States. A landlord distinctively in 
England is a non-preducer, and a landlord 
distinctively in the United States is a non- 
producer also. Whether by inheritance or 
purchase, he does both in England and 
America possess the power of demanding a 
share of the wealth annually produced, and 
this share, which both in Europe and America 
is called -reut, is determined in both ‘countries- 
by the law of rent, viz: “The exeess of pro- 
duction over what the same application of 
labor can produce on the least productive 
land in use, or land without rent.” This law 
means to the producer of wealth that the only 
escape from the exactions of the avaricious 
landlord, be he baron, aristocrat or common 
citizen, is to flee to new and less productive 
lands, which hitherto have always been to 
the west of civilization. But the terrible fact, 
which is known to many inquiring minds, is that 
our public dumain, to Which we have looked 
with hope, is net arly all if not quite all (at 
least of arable !and) in possession of non- 
producing land Speculators who are. holding 
It with that ‘self dental, industry and fore- 
sight” that is booming’ the land values all 
over the Uuited States, auc even in Europe 
and England. 

At last the landlords own the civilized 
world, and the active factors in production, 
labor and capital, are at their mercy. Every 
year the wages of labor, which includes. pro- 
fessions, merchants, editors, cierks, mechan- 
ics and common Jaborers, is ‘gettin less and 
less. Every year the interest of capital, 
which includes capital of capitalist, publisher, 
merchant, mechanic and farmer, is getting 
less and less. 

sind every year the rent of Jand, which in- 
cludes sites ef cities and of towns, mineral, 
forest and agricultural land, is growing more 
and more. in other words, the annual wealth 
produced is being divided in-such a manner 
that labor and capital are getting aless and 
less share, though they produce it all; and 
rent or the landlords are getling a larcer 
and lurger share, though they, as landlurds 
distinctively, produce not a dollar of the 
total production. Their labor is not as pro- 


Landlords 


ducers; they neither crow nor manufacture, - 


nor exchange production: they only collect 
the share that is produced by others which 
they demand. 


i EMBERS OF LABOR ORGANIZA-} 

tions and others wishing to canvass for sub- 
scribers to this paper on a. liberal. commission are 
invited to send their names and addresses to the 
publishers of THE STANDARD, 25 
York. 
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ey 
wONGS OF THE NEW CRUSADE, 


The Anti-poverty society has issued a song book 
entitled, a. 


ANTI-POVERTY SOUNDS. 


containing. the words and music of seven stirring 
SONgS, a> sto by the 


CONCORDIA CHORUS 

at the various meetings in New York and vicinity. 
book is of a convenient =ize, Well printed, and has a 
SLUrong paper cover. Every Anti-pov erluyvite or member 
ofa kind and iibor club should du Whatohe can. to. dis- 
tribute these songs » tne orginize chor uses tu sing Them 
in the coming campaign. 

The bouk will be sent. prepaid to- any address On, re- 
cept. othe price. 25 cents. -Address 
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“HENRY GEORGE:& CO., 
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Thave not ehly gone over:the eroum grenerally tras 
versed, and examined the. arcuments commonly used, 
but, carrying: the inquiry. further: thinethe cantrovere 
sialists on elther side have'yet ventured: to co, thive 
ns such popular 
strength:in spite of all-exposurt its, failacivs; ta 
trace the connection: between the & question and. 
thoee stil more important sccial GUEST Ms, HAW rapidly 
becoming the “burning questions” of our times; and to 
show to What radical mexsures the: Principle: of free 
trade logically leads... While pointing, Gut the tusiry. of 
the belief: that: tariffs can: protect: Labor, I hive: not 
failed to recognize. ihe facts Which |give: this. belief 
Vitullty, and, by an axiumianation af these fiets, lave 
shown, not only how littl: the workiug classes can hope 
from that mere “revenue: reform’ whi Smisealied 
“free trade,” but howsmuch they hk Rupe; from 
real free trnde. “By thus harmoniy ihe truths which 
free traders perceive: With the: frets the te provieutions 
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For. sale by all booksellers, or sent. Dost paid on recelpt 
of price. 
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HE LAND AND LABOR. LIGRARY.— 


We.are now. publishing” under the title ‘of “The 
Land and Labor Library’ a-series of shurt: tracts on Vae 
rious phases ofthe social problem, | These: pamphiets: 
contain facts, figures. and ‘arguments ex pressed In con 
cise, Vigorous language easily understood... AS a, means: 
of propaganda we recommend them. to aul who desire to 
help on the movement for social: reform. Those: who 
wish tohave these tracts placed where they. will do good) 
but who are unable personally to attend to. their: dise. 
tribution, cin remit the: price to: us, as. we have: every: 
facility for sending them Wwhere- they are needed. and. 
Will be read. 

The [following have already a ppeared: ae 

No. tL. “First. Principles.” By Heury George. 4pages: 

No. 2. “Landand Taxation: A conversation: between 
David Dudley Fietd and Henry George... 4 pages. 

No. 3 “The Right to the Use of the eee 2 By: Her= 
bert Spencer. + pages. ; 

No. 4.A Christian Minister on the Remedy: for Pov- 

erty.” A sermon by the Rev. Hugh: 0. Pentecost of 
Newark; N. J. 2 pages. 

Now. 5. tA Sum in Proportion.” 

pages. 

No. 6. “The Settler’s Nightmare.” 
4 pages. ~ 

No. 7. “New York's Docks: The’ True Mode of Raising 
Revenue.”) By. J. W.Suliivanl $)praigesc 8% 

No. &. “Unemployed Labor.” By Heary: Geerges. @ 
pages. : : = 2 

No. 9. 

No. 10. 
Freeland. 

Novi. 
2 pages. 

Now 120° 
George. 


By Louis. F. Post. 


“Voices for Reform.’? 2 pages. 
“A Mysterious Disappesrrance.” 

6 pares. 
“How 7 Inerease Profits.” 


_iBy Lewis 
By A. Je Steers, 


“The Araetica F armen.” ‘By Henry. 


4-pages. 


By T. kL McCready. rH 


No. 13. “Sailors” Snugs Harbor amt the Randall. arm: adn 


By W. PT. Croasdale. I> pages.: 

Now 4. “The Colleciite Chureh anc 
Fieid.” By W. To Crousdale.: 12 

No. 15. “Only a Dream.” 
pies. hg . : 

Now is. “The Anti-Poverty Society: ‘r 
address at the first: meeting. S pages: 

Now ii.. “The Cross of the New Crusade.” A poem, 
By David: Rorty. «2 pares. 

No. 18. “Ft is? the Law of Christ." 
Spencer of-Henry, UL 4 pages. 

No. 19. “MY. Landlord. “By Jenn. Jones. 4 pages. 

No. 20... “Thou Shalt Not Steal. An address: by’. 
Henry Coors befure:: the Anti-Poverty ¥ Society. 8 
pages. 

Na, 21, 
Father Huntington bef ore 
4 paves. 

No. 22... “Poverty and Christianity. 1 An address. by 
Rev. Hugh 0. Pentecost before the Anti-poverty SO 
ciety. 8 pages. 

No. 33. ‘The Single Tax.” * By Thomas G. ‘Shearman, 
8 pages. 

No, 24. “Hymns of the New Cruside” —No. 1. 4 pages 

No, 35, “Hymns of the New Crusade”—No. 24 pages, 

No. 2. “Religion vs. Robbery "+ Address by Rev. Dr. 
MeGivon before the New Yor ANU poverty society, 
June 12,1857... § pages. 

No. 27. “Back to the Land.” 
to. the clergy and laity of bis diocese. 

5 cents. 

No. 2. “Anti-Slavery ‘and “Anti-Poverty. et 
dress by the.Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost befor 
York Anti-Poverty Seviety, June 19.8 pu 

No. 29: “Tenement. House ‘Mor: ality. bid eve i. OS 
Huntington in the Forum. '£ pavzesoo." Ms 

No.#. The Case Phumiv Stated A. peecht by B 
F. Ring before the Knig sits of Labor at Houston, F Tex 
S pages. 

No. 31. “Objections. to the Land Tax.” 
G. Shearman. 4 puges. ‘ 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 
Qn the Sth of November neat, ten weeks 
hence, the voters cf the state of New York 
“Wi cast their ballcts for and against pov- 
erty, for and nguinst..the golden rule of 
Christ, for and 2gainst the doing of God's 
 will.on earth as it is in heaven. | 
Theissue is clear and well defined; there 

ean be no mistake about it. The pecple of 

this state are not asked to choose between 

two sets of eager office seekers—between one 

series of mexningless generalities and another. 
¢ hey are called upon to say whether a sys- 
tem of rubbery, condemned.alike ‘by religion 
eud by reason, shall continue or be put an end 
to. They ure called upon to decide whether 
or nozsmall privileged class shall continue, 
not only to levy a burdensome tax upon in- 
dusiry of every kind, but. absolutely to for- 
bid indusiry and to compel men who are 
willing to work to stand idle 2nd. starving. 
They ure called upon to say whether they 
willassert their inalienable right to the mag- 
Dificent natural bounties that God jas pro- 
wided for their use, or suffer those bounties to. 
be monopolized by a. fewandividuals. Thev 
gre called upon to say whether babies, shail 
continue to be killed; whether women shall 
still be driven inio brothels; whether ihe 
army of tramps shall be maintained and re- 
eruited; whether drunkenness, lying and 
theft shall be encouraged, or whether the 
eruel fences that now separate labor ard op- 
portunity shall be pulled down, once and 
ferever, and the ever present dread of pov- 
erty be lifved from the souls of men. 


This battle can be won! It rests with you, 
readers of Tue Staxpann, to win it or to lose 
$t. It rests with vou, not collectively, but in- 
dividually—with you, John Smith or Peter 
Jones, Who read these lines. Jf you, person- 
allv and individually, fail to do your whole 
duty in this crisis, the wuilt of failure, if fail- 
ure come, wil! lie at your door. The blood of 
the children who must be slaughtered because 
you resied idle wil ery to heaven against 
you. The tears of women, the groans of 
men, the crime and wretchedness of hundreds 
of thousands of human beings who might 
bave been sinless and happy but for your 
neglect of duty shall be an awful testimony 
against you. Think of it! 

These are no idle words. There are little 


| girls alive to-day, thousands upon thousands 


of them—vour own daughters may be of the 
spnumber—litul@ girls us yet innocent of knowl- 
edge cr thought of evil, who will become 
bappy wives and motirers er sink into the 
wery pitof hell on earth, according as you, 
within the next tea weeks, shall do your 
whole duty crnegicet it. There are boys— 
“eur sons may be umong them—who wili be 
honest men or criminals, according as this 
battle is lost or won. There are women—the 
wife you jieve and cherish may be one of 
them—for whem the doom of widowhood is 
-eserved, and who will sink into the pit of 
poverty in which bundreds of thousands of 
their sisters are now writhing, if vou stretch 
mci forth your hand now while yet there is 
time to save them. There are men—who 
shall say that your own name is not upon the 
muster reil—who will be hounded into crime 
bby tke pressure of want if vou stand idle now 
when every man should be up and doing. 
These are no fancies: ther are sober, solemn 
facts. Youmuy refuse to look them in the 
face if you will; you may shut vour eyes and 
try to find peuce by forgetting them, but you 
cannot in yerrysoul deny them. 


- Phis battle can be won. Of all the vast 
. sarmy of yoters in this state there is scarce a 
seorporal’s wuard who will not east their bal- 
dotsaguinst woverty if once they clearly un- 
oadersiand the issue. Our only enemy is igznor- 
“ance. The task that lies befere us is simply 
to make people understand what we want 
“and why we want it: and, gigantic as that 
task Nay seem, itis one perfeetly within our 
power to uecomplish. For truth is indeed 
yaichty and will prevail. Calumny and imis- 
Yepresentation fade before her flaming torch: 
Opposition but attracts attention to her: dis- 
cussion means ber triumph. Wiih truth on 
our side, With a great priuciple for our watch 
vord, <as¥ lo defend and grateful to the ears 
of all who really bear it, what power can dc- 
feat us if only we are true to curselves,.and 
do, every,man of us, the full measure of bis 
duty. 


Whatecan vou find to do? Friend, if you 
only really want to do, youcan answer that 
uestion for vourself. Do whatever lies 
within the utmost limit of your power. Look 
wpon this campaign in New York as a matter 
of iife and denth 10 vourseif, and you'll find 
work enough, and pleasure in the doing of it. 

Have you hoisted ycur colors Do the peo- 
pic of your neighborhood know you for a be- 
liever in the gospel of aati-poverty? If not, 
your first duty is plain before you. Stand 
forth, like a free American, and avow your’ 
prisciples. Do this, and the chances are as 
ten to one that you will find among your 
friends several who are almost persuaded, 
and who need only your example to 
range themselves upon your side. If 
you are a church member, call upon your 
clerzyinan and urge him to examine the mat- 
ter, lest hereafter he should find that he has 
iguorantly opposed the law of Christ: see that 
he is supplied with tracts; urge him to read 
Tee Staxparp; hammer at him, and let him 
know no peace until you shall have foreed the 
truih upon him. Provoke discussion in your 
Jocel newspaper; usk the editor to explain 
things to you; he will soon discover that the 
topic is interesting tu jus readers, and will 
keep talking about it for his own sake. Col 

~ Ject your friends together some evening, and 
explain the matter to them; or read them 
some of the tracts of the ‘Land and Labor 
_ fibrary.” Baug up in your. office and in your 
sitting room ct home some sign of your belief; 
a quotation from “Progress and Poverty” 
er from one of Dr. MeGlynn’s or Mr. Pente- 
| weost’s addresses—that. may serve to turn con- 
Wersation toward thesubject. If youcan, put 
ip a bulletin beard somewhere in your neigh- 
Dorhood; keep at supplied with fresh tracts 
and extracts from THe Staxpanp, and see 
° that it bears your name and address, and an 
- Guvitation to subscribe to Tie Sranparp 
through you. Beaggressive. Don’t hug your 
» belief to your heart, aud dread lest other peo- 
~ ple should catch sight of it; but stand forth, 
freeman fashion, and Jet the world know you 
as you are, and say of you what it will. 
Be will cost you semething to do this. no 
doubt. What then? Is your faith so cold 
that you can make no sacrifice for it? Are 
of victory, aud yet will strike no blow to 
dhasten it! Shame upon you, if indeed it be so! 


And if you happen to be living in Dakota or. 


Wyoming or Texas, or some other far off 


wou one of those who hope to en joy the fruits 


State or territory, do not think to quiet your 
onsc‘ence by saying aut whether you exert: 


rourself Gr not can mule but litiue difference 

n ibe futures of an election here in New York. 
ound together as cur country is with elec- 
tricity and steam and constant travel, every 
part of itis sensible in sume degree to every 
fechag and impulse that thrills another part, 
however distant. The mere knowledge that 
ont in Daketu or elsewhere. men are muster- 
ang cuthusiastically round the banner of the 
new crusade wiil fire the hearts of our friends 

_ here with fresh enthusiasm, and make their 
—@ask the lighter. Tea be a 


threat that if. he avows them he will be re- 
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your path of duty lies clear before you. The 
voters in your neighborhocd are the people 
you must attack, and the sooner you begin 
upon them the better. Is there a Jand and 
labor club, or an organization of the united 
Jabor party in your neighborhood? If not, 
try and repair the fauit at once. Get your 
bulletin board in place and see it properly 
supplied. Send along your recruit subscrip- 
tions. Distribute tracts. Work as though the 
fate of the campaign depended on you, as in- 
deed it may; and take this comforting assur- 
anee with you, that the more ‘you work, the 
more pleasant you will find it. 


A Jawyer writes us from a New York town: 

Tam attorney for various corporations, 
hence you must not publish anything I write 
over my name. Inclosed find check, for 
which send THE STanpDakRD one year to the 
two folowing addresses. : 

Send me for distribution such tracts ex- 
planatory of the single tax as you can, anda 
soodly number of STANDARDS. 

We respect our friend’s confidence, as a 
matter of course. But what an illustration a 
letier like this is of our boasted democracy! 
Hereisan American citizen actually terrorized 
into concealing his convictions by the tacit 
duced to poverty. Believing the teachings 
of. Christ, he must pretend to oppose them. 
Favoring one political purty, he must pre- 
tend tobea follower of another. His man- 
hood is put into ene scale and the bread and 
butter of his family” put into the other, and 
manhood kicks the beam. Thus it is that 
the devil of poverty lays his cluteh upon rich 
and poor alike, and forces them to do his evil 
work, 

We do not reproach our friend. He needs 
much sympathy rather than scorn, His hu- 
miliating plight is a fresh illustration of the 
far-reaching nature of the reform we are ad- 
vocating, and of the degrading influence of 
that poverty for whose extirpation we are 
striving. 


Jamestown, N. ¥.—Being away from the 
city allday vesterday Dhad not a ecbance tu 
buy THE SranpDaRD, and to-day when ] went 
to the news depot every copy Was gone. I 
therefore inclose five cents, for which please 
send the last issue. I would not be without 
THe STANDARD even if it cost twenty-five 
cents & cupy. 

lam grieved to find the Swedish-American 
Newspapers opposing, and, worst of all, mis- 
representing our cause. LT would like to see 
the principal tracts on the land question 
translated into Swedish. There are about 
600,000 Swedesin the United States, besides 
Danes and Norwegians, who use a different 
tongue, though it resembles Swedish. The 
truth should be presented to these people in 
the language they are most familiar with. 

God speed the glorious cause of God on 
earth. F. G. ANDERSON, 
Recording secretary Furniture Makers’ assem- 

blv No. 6442, K. of L., and secretary of the 

Central labor union of Jamestown, N. Y. 


Mr. Anderson’s letter contains a timely 
suggestion. There are several millions of 
foreign born citizens, Germans, French, 
Swedes, Bohemians, etc., who need to have 
our cause explained to them in the language 
of their native Jand. The readers of Tus 
StanparRp can do thisif they wil. A transla- 
tion of any four page tract in the land and 
labor library ean be made, and 10,000 copies 
printed, fur @25. There are plenty of 
STANDARD readers who can ralse this amount 
by subseription among their friends, and 
either attend to the distribution of the tracts 


themselves, or allow us to send them to 
pinces where we may know they are needed. 


St. Lovis, Mo.—I have acted on your sug- 
gestion, und buve ordered'‘my newsdealer to 
get three extra STANDARDS every weck, and 
put one, full face opened, on his display 
board every week, so that the whole of the 
tirst page can be read by the passing public, 
and especially by those who are too poor to 
buy the paver. If he should not sell nie three 
extra copies every week, Dbuy them myseif, 
and send them where they will do most good. 

Kk. PERRY ALEXANDER. 

Mr. Alexander is evidently.a man who 
doesn’t waste time thinking about the great 
things he would do if only he had more time 
to spare or a Jot of money to spend, but takes 
the work that lies nearest to bis hand and 
dues that promptly aud efficiently. Would 
there were more like him. The laborers are 
increasing; cach week swells the number of 
earnest workers; but the idjers are still far, 
far too many. ; 

This ucewsdealer business should he at- 
tended to, and you, good friend, should make 
it your personal business to attend to it at 
ouce. Inquire of your dealer if he keeps THE 
STANDARD on sale; if he doesn’t, get him to 
take at least one copy; if he does, vet him to 
jucrease ais order by guaranteeing him against 
less on unso!d copics. If every Stranparp 
reader will but do this, the effect will be 
marked and immediate. And remember that 
increase breeds increase; every fresh reader 
whom you secure in this way may in his turu 
bring another. Push the paper with your 
newsdealer, and let us bear what you are 
doing. 


Here are some other letters from the work- 
ers that the non-workers may read with 
profit: 

San 
dollar 
poverty society. 31 for the city campaign 
fund, $1 for the McGlynn fund and the rest 
for STANDARDS, tu be sent as follows. Tam 
better pleased with THE STanbparRp every 
issue. 

I lieve not been idle. 


Francisco. —Inclosed find $5. One 
istomake mea member of the Anti- 


Have been buying a 
copy of the paper wherever [saw it for sale; 
but on July 24 1 could not find a copy in the 
whole city. J. To SCHIMPF. 

_ Rose re, N. J.—The inclosed remittance is 
for four six-months’ subscriptions to Tre 
STANDARD, und for four six-weeks’ subserip- 
tions Lo be sent to the addresses given below. 
The rest cf the money is to be used in any way 
that seems best to you for the glorious new 
crusade. [only wish it were in my power to 
senda thousand times asimuch. loam doing: 
all Lean to interest all I come in contact with 
in the principles of use new party, and to per- 
suade them to learn of them through the col- 
unins of the only thoroughly. interesting and 
fionest political and religious paper published 
—PTUE STANDARD. A number of people have 
promised to take the paper hereafter, but 
they seem to prefer to buy them weekly from 
the newstands. oe 
Oh, T feel, with Mr. Pentecost, that it is a 
glorious thing: to have been borwin this age, - 
and-to be able to du whatever in me lies to 
he!p forward. this’ grand movement to make 
all God’s children equal. sharers in-His boun-- 
‘ties. TD pity all those who, closing their eyes 
to self-evident truilis, deny themseives this 
priviege: and happiness. But it cannot. be 
they will long so toolishly blind themselves. 
Soon. every honest man and woman will be 
gladly workiug for the “coming of His king- 
dom,” and then will our country be at last 
truly free, and America the beacon Eeht of 
albnations. 05). Ipa Hipparn. 

Brooknine, Mass.—For jnclosed remittance 
send-nne THE STANDARD for one year and the 
balance in tracts. eke 

‘Lread “Progress and Paverty” a year ago. 
It was lize a revelation. Dhave just secured 
a dezen copies, Which Lam guing to distribute 
where they will eount. If Tean get aman vo 
read I know Tecan capture him, and if I don't 
make twenty-five converts this year it will be 
any own fuult.” Ldo not have many dollars to 
spend, but what Ihave shall be used in push- 
ing the doctrine of the Jand for the people. 

Ws. H. Goopwin. 

KIRKSVILLE, Mo.—At a meeting of L. A. 
2172, K.of L., the following preamble and 
resolutions were idopted: 

Whereas, This assembly has noted with 
gladness the growth of the anti-poverty 


[| movement (taose that sit in darkness are. be- 


ginning to see a great light), and believes the 
sume to be the outgrowth of right principles 
unwaveringly advocated by men who care do 
right, though opposed by pupe, propaganda 
or misled people; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this meeting approves and 
commends the action of the Anti-poverty 
society, and that we heartily sympathize with 
and honor Dr. McGlynn and others for their 
fidelity to principle. ; 

Resolved, That « copy of these resolutions 
be sent to Henry George for publication im 
the people’s paper, THE STANDARD, of which 
we are taking six copies, and expect _to IM- 
crease our number in the near future. Let the 
geod work go on. GEORGE SHAW, _ 

{Seal.] Secretary K. of L., 2772 


whine 

ARKANSAS City, Kan.—I received the tracts 
and papers forwarded me by Mr. Barnes at 
your request. Ihave over one hundred per- 
sous reading them, and have to-day for- 
warded application for a charter for a land 
and labor club to the central committee. The 
union labor party here are going to nominate 
a full county ticket to run against the repub- 
licans, and the democrats will make no nomi- 
nation. Dhave talked with the leading men 
init. They recognize, the must of them, that 
it is only a question of time when they have 
got to adept the land value theory as ex- 
pounded by you, and seem anxicus for a con-, 
ference on the subject this fall. They say 
they belicve the theory, and if it ean only be 
worded clearly encugh to show the farmers 
that it will benefit them, they will adopt it. 
They assert that a good many who see the 
evils are yet so bound down to the old parties 
by habit that they have to be fed on milk be- 
fore they can bear strong meat. Neverthe- 
Jess, they offer me every chance to explain 
the theory at their public mectings. 

When the charter for a land and labor 
elub comes I can easily get fifty members, 
and will then be able to work faster still. I 
am confident we shall all be with the New 
York party on the Jand question by 188s. I 
have forwarded tracts to every minister In 
town, and am going to personally call on 
every editor and talk at him, if not with him. 
One of our ministers preached last Sunday 
eu the prevailing discontent, and alluded 
frequently to your theory and in terms of re- 
ae if notapproval Ithink Ihave set him 
thinking, and as he is an able, fair-minded 
bain, the seed may germinate. 

Waren H. CREAMER. 


McKeesport, Pa.—I Jong for Saturday 
evening every week, so that I can get Tue 
STANDARD. Not being a church goer, Dread 
the doctrine of the new crusade on Sunday; 
and [want to say right bere if that is Chris- 
tianity I shall adopt it publicly at the first 
oppartunity. which I believe will be soon, as 
the tire is already kindled in this place. 

B: T. MorGan. 

San Francisco, Cal.—Thad not read any of 
the writings of Henry George nor seen THE 
STaNDaRD until last mouth. My impressious 
of the anti-poverty movement had been 
formed from what Lhad read in papers un- 
friendly to the cause. Four weeks ago a 
friend loaned me a copy of THE STanparp, 
and since then has given me three issues later. 
I began with mind prejudiced and full of dis- 
trust; Dended by cordially indorsing the pro- 
posed system of a direct on land only. Tha 
principle is broad enough to build a great 
party or to produce national results. 

What has impressed me must about THE 
STANDARD is the earnestness of its writers 
and their conviction of the truths of what they 
write. I could find no cross purposes, no per- 
sonal selfishness, no cowardice of equivoca- 
tions, no cringing to adverse influeuces or 
powers assailed. Its statements were fair, its 
language clear and easy to be understood, 
While its influences and appeals are all to the 
best instincts and principles of those ad- 
dressed. ; 

The principles of the anti-poverty party 
promise reform, and many thousands of vot- 
ers on this coast will support it if a national 
movement ismade. The great want at pres- 
ent is amore general Knowledge of what the 
anti-poverty moveinent means. Meetings are 
good as faras they go, but unless reported 
correctly their influence is limited. We want 
THE STANDARD, with the speeches of Father 
MeGlynon, George, Pentecost, Post and others 
Whose hearts are In the movement. We want 
a greater circulation of the anti-poverty 
tracts also, as they can be read by the masses. 
if this is done the suecess of the new party 
will be certain wherever organizations are 
made. Horace D. Dunn. 


Viras, D. T., Aug. 10.—1 met Professor 
Evenson a few weeks ago in Madison, D. T. 
He indneed me to subseribe for THe StTanp- 
aARD. Lam delighted with the paper. I in- 
tend to save every number TI receive and have 
them bound. Please send me a copy of Nu. I, 
Vol. 2, sothatI ean have the volume com- 
plete. Send me afew copies of any number 
for distribution, with a view to getting sub- 
seribers. 

Tam an old disciple of ‘Transatlantic’ of 
the Irish World cn the Jand question, there- 
fore I find no difficulty in: grasping your 
theory. Iam entirely in accord with Dr. Me- 
Giynn. May God strengthen him te bear up 
against his enemies and the enemies of the 
poor, and to continue his course in behalf of 
true Christianity and for the abolition of the 
misery of fallen humanity. An Irish priest 
here says, “Tf Dr. MeGlynn’s ease was left 
tou vote of the priestsof the United States, it 
would be decided in Dr. MeGlynn's favor. 

T. FLO REmLY. 


ATLANTA, Ga.—I have been reading THE 
STANDARD for several weeks, and Lave just 
completed “Progress and Poverty.” [ have 
enlisted, and will do what I can in my humble 
way. Think I can send you a club of sub- 
serivers for THE STANDARD soon. 

Inclosed find postal note for fifty-five 
cents, for whivh send me the following tracts: 

W. E. GATHRIGHT. 

MontGomery, Ala.—Inclosed find $1 for 
recruit subscriptions as per list below. 

Permit me to express the bepe that THE 
STANDARD may do them as inuch good as it 
Goes me. In the sueeess of the dvuctrine for 
whieh it labors (simple justice between brother 
and brother), Jies.our only hope of salvation 
from a social condition, the contemplation of 
which must make heart sick any man who 
will think for a moment, or who regards this 
life as anything else thin a struggle to the 
death between a lot of ferocious beasts, who 
tear and rend each other over the possession 
of a carcass. L Jove to contemplate the 
Creator as a loving father who has provided 
“fur abundantly above all that we can ask or 
think”? for his.children, and life as a pericd of 
privileze, during which © “brethren should 
dwell together in unity.” cone . ee 

It was my pleasure to meet, in a railway 
couch reeently, the awuer of an express line 
in Oakland, Cal.,o who isa valued amember of 
the Americau party. Catliug fis atteution to 
the fuet that the success of his party’s doe- 
trine would. wut render more helpless the | 
producing clussin the United States, by ren- 
dering it more desirable as a place of resi- 
dence, thus foreing up land values, to the 
benctiting of the few, and. foreing down the 
remuneration of the many—the producers, 
sugvested that the real remedy for the iils 
Which so ailict us:was to first. draw the teeth 
of the Hien by taking for the benefit of all the 
people the rental-value which their presence 
zives. to Jand, and. lock to minor mutters of 
training bim afterward. He udinitted thas 
he Lad thought but little on the subject, but 
then saw clearly. that. the proposed remedy 
was “the only real. one,. and premised as -we 
parted (of course he took a copy of Tie 
STANDARD With bim) that he weuld, on return. 
ing home, do all he could to spread the light. 
In may uot be cut of place to state that he 
owns a nice house and lot in Oakland. Lb. 

Santa Cruz, Cal.—Inclosed is &t. for. 
taventy-four recruit subscriptions, and for re- 
mainder of remittance send canipaign songs — 
and tracts. [have started a land and labor 
club here, and Judge Maguire will address it 
on August 20, H. L. PLace. 

BALTIMORE, Md.—I received the tracts you 
sentrae. The “Single Tax” awakens interest 
in the minds of those whcse cpinions have 
been molded by the newspapers of the day. 
The tracts containing sermons before the 
Auttpoverty society will, however, be the 
best for my use, as J am a member in good 
standing in a live Methodist church. Pre- 
vious to my conversion to your views on the 
land question I was an intense prohibitionist, 
but now that issue dwarfs beside the great 
remedy for poverty, and I bail with pleasure 


| 
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the acceptance of your challenge by the 
Voice. oe 
Inclosed is a list of recruit subscriptions 
with remittance. J. : . 
ConcorD, Mass.—I am indebted to some un- 
known friend for the last few uumbers of THE 
SraxpaRp. I have read them with great in- 
terest, and now inclose $3 for one year’s sub- 
scription and some of your selected ey a 
eluding the “Single Tax.” 8S. P. 
SouyERVILLE, Mass.—Six weeks ago a Cam- 
bridee newsdealer directed my_ attention to 
Tur STanNDAKD, and since then I have taken 
tive copies. 
mysterious that only collexe professors and 
professional politicians were qualified to 
grapple with them, butafter reading the first 
copy of THE SvanpDanbD J ivok to them like a 
duck to the water. Find inclosed twenty 
cents for a set of the land and labor library. 
JoHN SHEPPERD. 


Sr. Pavy, Minn.—Inclosed please tind $10 
for anti-poverty and the cause of the abolish- 
ment of white slavery. [will vote with any 
party that has these aims, as the present two 


vreat parties have not the courage or do not: 


consider them of sufficient importance to take 
them up. Dispose of this money at your-dis- 
cretion where it will do the most god. 
EsuL GINT. 

Inclosed find $5 currency for the recruiting 
fund. 

MempBer No. 480, ANTI-POVERTY SOCIETY. 

PITTSBURG, Pa.—Inclosed find $1 for the re- 
eruiting fund. it is my wish that you send 
STANDARDS to persons only that live in New 
York city and state, as T would like to sce 
the new party poll a iarge vote there. IT will 
try and send Sl every two weeks. GEO. D. 

NewsenrG, N. ¥.—Here is $5 for the recruit- 
ing fund, and I want every penny of it spent 
in New York. 
vote with the united labor party this Novem- 
ber is worth ten converts in Dakcta. This 
fight must be won. JAMES REDMOND. 

St. Pau, Minu.—I have just read the plat- 
form, and my hand instinctively goes into 
inv pocket. Hurrah for us! We mean to win 
in New York this fall. Those of us who can 
yote will vote, and those who can’t vote can 
pay their money. Inclosed is my contribu- 
tion, $2.50. Add it to the recruiting fund. 

JOHN DoE. 


Mavuca Cuunk, Pa.—We people down here 
haven't forgotten the lesson taught us on the 
fourth of July by a speaker from New York. 
If New York can be redeemed, Pennsylvania 
won't remain long in bondage. Svuine of us 
slaves have passed. around the hat and here is 
the result, $6.85. Send THs Stanparp flying 
among the voters in New York, and let the 
New Yorkers remember that they are fight- 
ing for our freedom as well as their own. 

J. B. FARREN. 


The recruiting fund now stands: 


Previously acknowledged........ccccccccccccceoes sien 61 
W., dersey City.......... siagate ciusinres s@asis etc eh see Ry) 
Enil Gint, St. Paul, Minn... ..ccccccceccccccvetecccee 
Y¥da Hibbard, Roselle, N.J.......... 
Member No. 430, Anti-poverty society........5 
"AMIMEY, 'AMMEP, AMINED. cer coesececece i sielaiaiai’s se 

A.B. Q., Bultimore..... rrr rrrerr errr rr rrr rer rrr 

O. 3M. Rock wood, Lockport, Ni Yes. sevecscsecswcevaee 
Edw. Burgess, Poughkeepsie. ...cccccsecvesesercsce 

J. PLC, BrOuklyn. oo... cece eee cohegiwelsasecee ses 

Anti-puverty society, Philadeipliia. oc... o cece cele 

James B. Boyd. ..... MOG wa wheter Wicdubiddadeaewecsanece 

W. J. Mahony, Kansas City 

H.L. Chandler, East Saginaw, Michi... eee, 
dames Redmond, New bulg......-csccccccccencceucce 

John Doe, St. Paul, Minn 
J.B. Farren, Mauch Chunk, Pa.siccsecsvescsceesecs 


ecw es aeeesetnene 


2 
10 
4 
5 
1 


aliLand 


Aen oo 


Pee eterrs erases sesoce 


GBESERSESEZSSSSEES 


ccnserecesecccccensesnevcerserQded Sh 


Total to date. 
STANDARD readers, we want to throw the 
whole weight of this recruiting fund into the 
contest in New York, and weurge upon you 
to pour into it every dollar you can spare. 
It rests with you to say whether or not every 
voter in New York shall have an opportunity 
to learn from the columns of THE STANDARD 
just what it is, what we are fighting for, and 
how deeply he is interested in our success. 


A ProePoverty Politician Rebuked. 
Manistee, Mich., Bronzdaxe. 


In his Fourth of July address at Onekema 
Hon. B. ML. Cutcheon made the sacredness of 
the American hoine histheme. In the course 
of his remarks he referred to the and reform 
theories as “anarchism and socialism,” and 
assumed that the advocates of these theorics 
were practical destructionists, standing ready 
to devastate the American home and swallow 
it up as an alligator would gulp down a negro 
baby. Of course he had no idea that such 
eminent political economists as John Stuart 
Mill and a host of other equally profound 
reasoners and authorities years ago sowed 
the seeds from which the now prevalent crop 
of land reform ideas orizinated. 

The foundation stone in the land reform 
structure is the exemption of the American 
home, not only from the unjust and unequal 
taxation with whichitis now burdened, but 
in facet from ail taxation. The land upon 
which the house rests will be subject to an 
equitable tax, and to dispossession if that tax 
is not paid, but the home, the furniture, the 
horse, the cow, and all property accumulated 
by the owner's indasury and thrift, will for- 
ever remain his woless he chooses to sell. 
Neither the government nor any private per- 
son has any title to what the owner has won 
by hisown endeavor, and hence can never 
take it from him. At present, however, when 
he fails to pav his taxes the “sacred home” 
which Mr. Cutcheon talks so glibly about, and 
wil its permanent surroundings, including 
what he bas paid for the land before he could 
build his home upon it, goes to some man whose 
only merit is ‘tint he has been selfish and 
erasping cnough to outstrip the owuer of the 
home in the accurnulation of wealth which 
somebody else has produced. This is the pro- 
tection of the sacredness of the American 
home which Mr. Cutcheon pleads for. 


The Victims of Civilization, 
Rhode Island Country Journal. 


Anyone whose work lies among the poor 
knows how numerous they are. They may be 
found in the cheaper tenements of every city, 
where sanitary gonditions are worst, with 
vale faces and imploring eyes, and emaciated 
bodies that tell of insufficient food and ma- 
larial air, Thev are simply victims, and can- 
not be truly called by any other name—vie- 
tims of our mean economy, selfishness, love of 
our own comfort and carelessness about. the 
way the least fortunate classes are livine. 
We do no longer publicly offer human. sacri- 
fices to supposed gods, but in back streets and 
unhealthy tenements such sacritices are being 
daily oifered to the gods mammon. selfishness, 
indilTerence, and to the god civilization. Ner 
ean any one of'us plead entire innocence of 
complicity. The victims are the Jower mill- 
stone to our upper, and are ground by. the 
sume forces that are elevating us. 
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Preen'’s. Patest tapneven Ccsnicsenp Ean Drouxgs 

Pertectly Restore the Llemring, and perform the 

work or the watural dram,  lueisipic, comtertabie and 

alwass inpostiion. Al conversation and even whispers 

heard distinctly, Sent for iincrrated book with testimoni- 

al, FREE. address fF. WISCOX, S53 Lrondway, N. Ye 
Piedra ine ation this paper. 


CO-OPERATIVE COLONY. 


NALIN at atten, 


FL] OM E-SEEKERS. 


INVESTENTSEERERS, 
Far Hes desiring farm linds oF ‘vineyards In Rio Grande 


Valley should subscribe to the 
NEW WEXICO CO-OPERATIVE COLONY AS- 
SGCIATION. | | 


Information furnished Uy addressing the Se retary, 
Post Office box 214, re : 


PUEBLO, COLORADO; 
Po EEE Oo BRN PENG. Dae 


Ne att Ott MO SONAL Py 


Ceacore CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING | 


COMPANY (Ld.) 
47 and 49 Center st., N. ¥. 


BOOK, JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING. _ 


T used to think your theories so. 


A convert who will cast. his. 


| 


CoOWrEntTawalr, 


NEW YORK. : 
"FURNITURE, CARPETS. oe 
‘EVERYTHING! FOR HOUSEKEEPING, 
= “casi aan CREDIT. - 
pric Lists Matted ee 


CHATHAM STREET, CHATHAM 
SQUARE, 


| TS 


PRINCE ALBERT COAT AND VEST, 
SATIN LINED THROUGHOCT, TO 
MEASURE..... eseeee- 918.00 

TROUSERS TO MEASURE, FROM..... 4.00 

BUSINESS SUITS TO MEASURE, From 16.00 

DRESS SUITS TO MEASURE, FROM.. 20.00 

BLUE, BLACK OR BROWN CORK- 
SCREW CUTAWAY COAT & VEST 
TO MEASTNE, FROM 

OVERCOATS, QUILTED SILK OR SaA- 
TIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 
MEASURE, FROM......0ce-ececeece 


12.00 


20.00 


i a 


we be 


rs fh oN teed *, ‘ een hi 
ake BOW RYN Yeods: Nene ier 
ve ‘ mee Asay on : oe 


OPPOSITE RIVINGTON ST. 
Samples and self-YMeasurement Chart 
Mailed on Application. 


E GUARANTEE YOU 

500 saniples books, circulars, letters and papers 

free from. firms ail over the United States and Canadas 
if you send twenty cents to have your name in new 


issue of . : 
AGENTS’ NAME DIRECTORY. i 
ALLEN & CO., Box 141, Kennedy, N.Y. 
Copy sent you with vour nume inserted. 
Vernon Hill, Va., Dec. 27, ’S7. 
Allen & Co., Gents—I have already received more 
than the 500 parcels of mail, many newspapers, ete., of 
Which I have often paid 10 cents each fur before. I ad- 
vise all to huve their name inserted at once. I know 
from experience vour directory far excels all others. 
R.T. JAMES, Agent, 
Mention “Standard’’ in your letter when you write. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 

The Unlon Printing Co. of 15 Vandewater street, 
New York city, will place type. and’ presses at the dis- 
posal of parties interested in spreading: the single tax 
idea. by means of local newspapers during: the New 


York campaign. or. permanently in any state, One 


thousand cormnplete papers, four pages, 24x26, 87; also 


larger and smailer sizes... Correspondence solicited, 


**Qoccarti AROON,” 
the new song written to 
DR. WGLYNN | 
and sung with the greatest success by. Miss Munier at 
the Academy.of Music canbe had at Pond’s, Dittson’s 
and Harns’, Broadway and Twelfth street, and music 


and stationery stores generally. 


VHARLES B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


2260: Third avenue, cor. 124th street, 
New York. 


Children’s Photographs by instantaneous process a 


specialty 


OLLAND’S vs 
CGFFEE AND DINING ROOMS,.: 
143 Fourth avenue. ; 
Bet. th and (4th sts. 


AMES BOGAN, PRINCIPAL AGENT 
for James Means’ $3 and 84 shoes. 226 BOWERY, 
near Prince street. 


DR. BAIRD’S GRANULES. 


Dr. Batrd some years age athe 
covered anewiestal principle by 
combiniuig a number af vegetae 
ble avkaieids Gud then exiracte 
ing the visad princifle srow the, 
comdinazion. lés effects have 
deen marvelous. He found sts 
Qfects most marked upon the 
giindulay system, throwing oF 
wa stermatter through the giands 
Cf excretion and stimulating 
the giands te healthy actor. 

Acts especially on the Liver 

ancreas, Spleen, Kidneys: aa 
Glands ef Stomach and. Intes- 
tines. Send for pamphiets. 

as cents per box, 5 boxes fr; of 
druggists or by mail, postage 
prepaid. : 

Dr. Baird will GUARANTEE 
to cure any casa cf PILES or 
RUPTURE) promiflly, > feria 
nently and without part, NO 
CURE, NO PAY. | Write fer 
So ge Consultation at office 

ree. Address Dr. Baird, 157 W. 
23d St., New York. 


Sole proprietor of ** Dr. 
Baird’s Granules; ex-Prese 
ident Washington Roard of 
Health; ex-Ceuary Phy 
sivian; Member of Stata 
Boars cf E-tucation; Speak~ 
er of the House of As- 
sembiy, CX1. Legistature 
ofNew Jersey, Session 1857, 


WS O2SYCUREPRORO OF 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. $n 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Uso 


bas intime. Sold by druzpists. band 
ai Poor 


oo 
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See aR eco ae 
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125 COOG 
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; Ceeany BROS., 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND STS. 


PARTY, 


Ne tt gt AR ey Ae 


t hall, i897 
2 Open every evening 
Thursday and Saturday 
rogres d Poverty elub 


} held at the 


“Seats. In-circle boxes, 25 
“boxes, 50 cents. : 


TO RECEIVE 


A NTI-POVERTY SOCIETY, — 
REV. EDWARD McGLYNN, D. D., PRESI ES 
The eightcenth public mesting of. thesoclety ¢ im be 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
SUNDAY EVENING, AUGUST a : 


FO ay Address by lees 
BEV. DR. EDWARD M’GLYN 
| Singing by 
CONCORDIA CHORUS. 
_ Under the direction of ~ 
W1SS AGATHA MUNIER 


Admission free to all parts of the house, exce 
-boxes.)00 ae 
cents. each; in prosce 


4 


Box office open Saturday-and Sunday. 


LAND AND LABOR PARTY. 


Sa ein viet ii ih TO #4 f i, 
be hlaia Satat ste eRe Sah ets rare 


1 js? AND LABOR. 


The Central Committee has been’ organized for th 
purpose of carrying. into state and: national politics, 
by means of tracts, circulars, col . »spond nce, | 
tures, etc., the principles of the. 
New York. ; 

We oppose the stupid: 
hundreds of millions of doll 
while we are paying interest normous iW 
aim at the abolition of the systema which makes. th 
railroad and the telegraph a means : for ‘the oppressiox: 
of the people and the aggrandizement of an aristocracf 


public revenues froma tax on land according to it, 
value, throwing the. burden ‘of taxation: upon mining 


lands and upon the wealthy monopolizers of Jand 


values in and near. our: -g7eat)citles, thus: ree 


leving, on the one hand. our crowded teneme 


population, and on the other the farming inte 


est of ourcountry, by removing’ all taxes from the prose 
ducts of industry. Tes : 


Members of trade and: Tabor organizations, ‘and all 
citizens In favor of independent political action: whe. 
aredesirous of taking part in the formation of Jan 
and labor clubs, or in tract distribution, are requestell 
to address ae ee 

JOHN WMACKEIN, on 
“Chairman Central Committee, 

28 Cooper Tnion, N. ¥. City 


Citizens of the followirg named states who indorsa 


the principles of the United Labor party and desire t 
lend active aid in the great movement now beginning 
for the emancipation of laber, are requested to. commu: 
nicate with the State Organizers. of their respectiv 
states, as follows: ae — ae 
California—Judge James G. Maguire, San Francisco. 
Connecticut—Robert Pyne, 24 Asylum st.,H 
Ind iana—Warren. Worth Bailey, Vincennes. : 
Hentucky- “Henry George: Club; 253. Vine: st.; Cinci 
nati. PURGES HOE DS OTS ae, BRN, 
Massachusetts (Berkshire county}—F. Harvey Lincoln, 
box 115, Zylonire. : cares ea 
Minnesota—Central Committee, Tnited Labor P: 
42 Third st. south, Minneapotis. ees ee tte 
New York—Jobn MeMackin, 28 Cooper. Unio. 


-Xork city. 


Ohio—Henry George Club; 255 Vine st.; Cincinnati. 

South Carolina—Benjamm Adams, Charleston.” 

West. Tennessee, Eastern Arkansas and Norche 
Mississippi- Land and Labor Chib..> itooms; 9 and, 
10, Cotton Exchauge,; Memphis, Tenn.: the Bass 


TOTERS . OF MARYLAND WHO 
desirons to atidein gating the. prir es. 
the united lnber par s forth ino the New. ¥o 
platform, adopted ab Symicuse, “Aug. 9 gre request 
to send their nunies and addr TO 
: : : iN SAEMON,.. 


415.N. Eutaw st., Baltimere; 


fe re 


ESIDENTS OF THE 2STH W. 
Phikidelphia, who. agree with the pri 
tun Anti-poverty society and the platform of 


~kubor party of: New -York, send. their’ naw 


Jr., 2116 Warnock st.; doH. a 


dresses. to Joho Dolman, oH 
Intyre, 19 N19th st; PoP... Halvey, 3209 Dauphin. s 
Joseph Wilt, 1526 Tioga st. |” ee ene 
Very respectfully F. HENRY ISINTYRE; 
sec.. of Ant 


the undersigned and give: expr 
Views revarding organizing, ( 
rtleal action; the: ady 


Adddress Ns ie 

Box 89u. Cedar Rapitls, 

All papers: advocating our: princi 
Jowa: please copy. ey 


Chicago, With anew toefecting some plan 

zation for the state. Persuns in Chicaco: not al 
members of land and Inhor: clubs, asowellas severe 

of such organizations, are espectially requested’, 


QO UR HOMES MADE BEAUTIFUL — 
by adorning them with the FACES OF THOSE WE 
LOVE... REAL LOVERS of the TLOME delight tn: Iook- 
ing upon the ‘portraits of. its-memters, LIVING ‘or 
DEAD. vaecauiey eps et  t eT 
Order a LIFE-SIZED PORTRAIT In CRAYON, PAS- 
TEL or OIL, with a handsome bronze or gilt frame. 
Prices ranging from $12.0) and upwanl. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or no pay. “Send for circular before order- 
ing to , a yas 
NEW YORK ARTISTS’ UNION, 
19 East Pourteenth street, New York. 2 


Ss hae: 

TO LABIES. -. 

Createst oer. Suw's your timo, 
to wet orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Baking: 
Powder, and securea husatieue 
Gold Band or Moss Rose Chinn -:) 
: Tea Ser, Dinner Sot, Geid Bamk 
Mess Hose viet Set, Watch, Grass Lamp, Castur om) 

Vcoster’s Dicrionars. For partienlars asiress 

THE GREAT AMERICAN T 

P.O. Box 249. 


IS THE BEST € 


a * 


qu? 


PAT. 2, 


| Srocews 


BECAUSE 
ain any wateh, o: 
periaat patented ¥ : 

& Bcystonuc W 

PThna PATENT D v 

~ Ube balance ana h 

5 Vital parts} from 

The Parent 
1 ly no lost 
Thre PATS 
and sign ! 
“8 Pnteor 2 
from wil ven 
an advan : 
25 is tls 
ySowels in cvery sire 
Qre matool the bese razz 
@inie keepers, unde: 


“pat, 
allow, 


Spm 
ce MIA SO, 
Cowpound 
motion, 
mohion 


General Agenis for the. Reystons Stand 
Ms ASE TOUR JEWELER £0 


